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EDITORIAL 


The Cascade Three Gra:nophone 

The problem of a gramophone for my stay this 
summer in the island of Barra was delightfully solved 
by Mr. W. J. Bond’s suggestion that I should try his 
latest Cascade instrument, which is really splendid. 
It is a very neat-looking cabinet, and the makers 
thoughtfully provided me with two horns, the normal 
one which they provide with the instrument, the 
other a seven-foot giant which can be used where a 
suitable room exists. The large horn created some- 
thing of a sensation when it reached Barra. It arrived 
in a beautiful packing-case, and an old gentleman of 
my acquaintance who speaks no English was so much 
taken by the packing-case that he stood by to watch 
the contents being extracted. When out of it came this 
enormous horn he was thoroughly disgusted. The 
packing-case, he said in Gaelic, was much too beautiful 
for “ that daughter of the devil which came out of it.” 

With this fine weather and these short light nights 
the time has not come for a public performance of 
‘this daughter of the devil.” That is a pleasure in 
store. However, even in the small room which I am 
using, by opening the window and listening outside I 
was able to test its quality and found it absolutely 
first class, and absolutely first class, I may add, is the 
reproduction with the normal horn. The room I am 
using it in is 9 by 14 feet and 74 feet high, lined and 
roofed with pitch pine so that it is exceptionally 
resonant. Yet the performance with an E. M. Ginn 
Expert soundbox is so well proportioned that one is 
never aware of the least excessive sound. The price 
of the instrument with a normal horn and a Meltrope 
soundbox is £10 10s. With the seven-foot horn alone 
it costs 50s. extra, and the E. M. Ginn Expert soundbox 
costs £3 5s. extra. The turn-table is very easy to work 
so that there is not the slightest difficulty in the taking 
off and putting on of records. The tonearm is equally 
handy and effective. I do not propose to raise again 
that argument about electrical and acoustical repro- 
duction, and even if I wanted to do so I would not 
have an opportunity of comparing the two in Barra 
because there is no electricity there. The Cascade 
Three made the long journey from London without 
a sign of having made such a long journey. The auto- 


matic stop refused to work, but between me and 
automatic stops exists a time-honoured warfare in 
which I am always defeated. Like everything else, 
automatic stops enjoy appreciation; otherwise they 
become temperamental. The moment anybody arrives 
who has a real passion for automatic stops I have 
no doubt it will do its work with a ready grace. 


The Connoisseur Catalogue 

The pleasure of the new instrument was much 
enhanced by the simultaneous arrival of the third 
issue of the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue. I had 
been wondering how I was going to extract the variety 
of music I enjoy from the ordinary monthly issues, 
especially as summer is not the best period for variety 
in record bulletins, and the task of transporting even 
a small library of records from one side of Scotland to, 
the other and then overseas to the ultimate Western 
Isles would not have been an easy one. ‘ 

First of all, however, I must chronicle the fact that 
at last The Tragic Overture of Brahms has reached me. 
On hearing it again after many years I find in it an 
extraordinary echo of one of the Beethoven overtures, 
but is it of the Third Leonore, of the Coriolanus, or of 
the Egmont? I shall have to wait to find out until 
I get back to my records of them. I have written before 
that Brahms was the Milton of music, and the more 
{ hear of him the more I find this to be true. Milton 
was the great decadent coming at the end of a prodigally 
creative period, and never afraid to make use of his 
predecessors. Throughout Paradise Lost one may 
come across phrases suggested by the Elizabethan 
dramatists, and in every case improved by Milton. 
Nowadays, our most modern poets are doing the same 
thing but using the whole of past literature. Un- 
fortunately they never improve upon the original 
phrase, and their self-consciousness sometimes drives 
them into footnotes acknowledging their indebtedness 
to the particular cask of the Pierian spring they have 
been decanting. Brahms played the Milton to 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann most. frequently, 
but I fancy that the careful examination of his music 
by a remorseless memory would tap many other 
sources of inspiration. Occasionally, as when in his 
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First Symphony he recalls the end of Beethoven’s 
Ninth, there is a something of Puff about him. When the 
Beefeater in The Critic quoted a whole line from 
Othello, Mr. Sneer said to the author, ‘‘ Haven’t I 
heard that last line before?” ‘I don’t think so,” 
Puff replied. ‘* Oh yes, in Shakespeare,” Sneer insisted. 
‘* Well,” said Puff, ‘‘ if you have, it merely means that 
two great minds happened to think of the same line, 
ry Shakespeare happened to think of it first. That’s 
a Ta 

I cannot quote the dialogue quite accurately because 
I have no Sheridan at hand. 


Nor was Brahms always beyond quoting from his 
contemporaries. The Sonata in A Major, Op. 100, for 
violin and piano is sometimes called ‘“‘ The Mastersinger 
Sonata’ because of the way its opening suggests the 
Preislied. When a great composer like Brahms is so 
frequently reminiscent, it is surely an indication that 
a creative epoch is exhausted. The same thing happened 
in English literature. Milton was able to write Paradise 
Lost and that wound it up. When Keats put his hand 
to an epic he gave up because he felt that, however 
good Hyperion might be, it could not be any better 
than Paradise Lost, or at any rate that the mythological 
subject he had chosen could not advance the epic along 
new lines. Therefore he left Hyperion as a fragment. 
We may think that neither modern poetry nor modern 
music moving along new lines has made anything more 
than a very clumsy advance, but we must sympathise 
with and try to understand the artists who are 
determined to cut loose from tradition and discover a 
new world for art. My personal belief is that there is 
no new world to discover and that the present lines 
along which humanity is moving will within a century 
destroy the vital force of art altogether as an influence 
upon or expression of mankind. 


We get the Meistersinger Sonata of Brahms played on 
two discs by Busch and Serkin in this latest Connoisseur 
issue together with the other Violin Sonatas, the G 
Major, Op. 78, played on three discs by Busch and 
Serkin, and the D Minor, Op. 108, played on three 
discs by Kochanski and Rubinstein. I enjoyed the 
third the best of the three, and for that reason perhaps 
I think the recording and playing is the best. Yet, 
perhaps better than any of the three, I enjoyed the 
performance of Lionel Tertis and Harriet Cohen in 
the F Minor Sonata, Op. 120, on three Columbia discs. 
This sonata was written for clarinet and piano, and I 
wish we had a recording of it so that we could compare 
directly the effect of the viola with the effect of the 
clarinet in the same music. When listening to the 
playing of Lionel Tertis it is difficult to believe that 
any instrument could be substituted for his viola. An 
opportunity for comparison does arise this month 
in. the two performances of Brahms’s Quartet in C 
Minor, Op. 51, No. 1, which appears on four discs in 
the Connoisseur Catalogue played by the Busch String 
Quartet, and in the Columbia bulletin played by the 
Léner String Quartet. It is perhaps of interest to 


mention that this quartet was the first complete string 
quartet to be recorded for the gramophone, and it 
must have been published by H.M.V. nearly ten years 
ago now. Probably the Second Quartet, of Op. 51, in A, 
is more popular, and certainly it suits the Léner style 
better. If I had to choose between them I would choose 
the Busch combination. As a composition the quartet 
is a little on the dull side, but there are some en- 
chanting moments, and a good electric recording was 
long overd ue. 

A pleasant surprise was the album of Donizetti’s 
delicious light opera Don Pasquale, in one of those 
splendid Scala recordings. The opera is complete on 
twelve discs, and the cast is a strong one with Ernesto 
Badini as Don Pasquale and Tito Schipa as Ernesto. 
The Norina is Adelaide Saraceni and Afro Poli plays 
Dr. Malatesta. The conductor is Carlo Sabajno, with 
the Chorus and Orchestra of La Scala. The greater 
part of the opera is unfamiliar on the gramophone. 
Galli-Curci has given us two records from it, and there 
used to be a beautiful Fonotipia record of “ Bella 
siccome un angelo,” while several tenors have, of 
course, given us the famous serenade ‘“‘ Com’ é gentil.” 
I was a little disappointed to find no libretto, for 
although a full paraphrase of what is being sung on each 
disc is given, the actual libretto happens to be an 
amusing one, and it would have been worth giving it 
in Italian with a literal English translation. I hope 
that when we get an album of The Barber of Seville 
the libretto will be complete with a literal translation, 
for so much of the enjoyment depends on understanding 
every word and not merely getting a general idea of 
what is being sung. The music of Don Pasquale is 
melodious and invigorating from beginning to end, 
and the performance is first class. It is not an opera 
one can easily hear in this country, and one hopes 
somewhat pessimistically that the support accorded 
to this publication will justify giving us more of these 
less familiar operas. Incidentally, I notice Columbia 
are publishing an album of Verdi’s opera Falstaff this 
month, but it has not reached me and so I am not able 
to say anything about it. The outstanding gaps in 
opera albums now are Figaro, Don Juan, The Magic 
Flute, and The Barber of Seville. 


There are some particularly goed vocal records in 
the new Connoisseur Catalogue list, and the two 
examples of Chaliapine singing with the support of the 
Choir of the Metropolitan Russian Church in Paris 
under N. P. Afonsky are really glorious. One record is 
of two devotional pieces, and the other is of Volga 
Folk Songs on one side and presumably another folk 
song called ‘‘ The Legend of the Twelve Brigands ”’ 
on the reverse side. This is the kind of disc one can 
put on time after time for one’s own pleasure, and equally 
often for the pleasure of one’s friends. Another out- 
standing vocal record is that of Maria Nemeth singing 
the great soprano aria from Weber’s Oberon, ‘Ocean! 
thou mighty monster.”’ This aria is a great test of 
voice, of technique, and of dramatic power. My favourite 
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performance of this on the gramophone had been an 
old recording by Elsa Stralia in the days of Columbia 
purple celebrity labels. Now we get it magnificently 
sung with all the advantage of electric recording. 
Another record to notice is that of Elisabeth Schumann 
singing Schumann’s lovely ‘‘ Mondnacht,’ with two 
songs by Richard Strauss on the other side, ‘‘ Traum 
durch die Dammerung”’ and ‘“ Ich schwebe.” The 
most ambitious publication in the Connoisseur list is 
the album of 14 records which provides a complete 
performance of Schénberg’s Gurre-Lieder. Therecording 
was made at an actual performance, and I am afraid 
Mr. Percy Scholes would find the breaks a strong 
argument on his side. However, unless a recording 
of such a work had been made at an actual per- 
formance, the expense of it, which in any case must 
have been enormous, would have made it prohibitive 
for the gramophone, with its huge chorus and the 
much enlarged orchestra. Schénberg is one of the 
moderns who frighten so many people with the fancy 
that their music will be completely unintelligible. 
The Gurre-Lieder is an earlier work, and it is much 
more like a piece of Wagner than Schénberg’s later 
compositions. I have not had time yet to play through 
this long work often enough to achieve more than 
first impressions, but those first impressions make me 
fancy that it will become a favourite. 


The Neo-Bechstein Piano 


Last month readers will have noticed a review by 
Mr. Crabtree of an H.M.V. record of Chopin’s Prelude 
in C Minor, the Mazurka in A Minor, and Debussy’s 
Clair de Lune played by John Hunt. It was evident, 
as Christopher Stone pointed out, that Mr. Crabtree 
had-not realised that some of the pleasure he was 
getting from John Hunt’s performance was due to 
that performance being given on an entirely different 
instrument to the ordinary piano. In the hands of an 
artist the Neo-Bechstein may mark a real advance 
in piano recording for the gramophone, but by doing 
away with hammers and producing the sound by 
electro magnets operating upon the strings and issuing 
from a loudspeaker the Neo-Bechstein may easily 
become an instrument of torture. Some of its gloomier 
possibilities are exploited by Mr. Rex Allan on a 
record of two film tunes, and in this the Neo-Bechstein 
sounds like a duet between an accordeon and a triangle. 
When I was very young I used to extract what I was 
pleased to consider a singing tone from the piano by 
playing with the soft and loud pedals both pressed 
down throughout a piece, and there were moments 
even in Mr. John Hunt’s exquisite performance when 
[ was reminded of that double-pedal effect. Probably 
the base possibilities (and you can spell it which way 
you like) of the Neo-Bechstein will triumph. Mr. Rex 
Allan’s record is more heavily fraught with menace 
than the John Hunt record is charged with reassurance. 
Even Mr. John Hunt at the end of the Chopin Prelude 
cannot resist sustaining the final chord as a dog bays 


the moon. Yet all that Mr. Crabtree said about his 
performance was justified by the genuine beauty of 
this record, and it would be the merest prejudice to 
deny that a judicious use of the Neo-Bechstein piano 
may prove a genuine addition to the repertory of 
pleasant noises at our disposal. Yet I feel that the 
cinema organist has already cast a melting eye upon it, 
and we know what that means. Everybody who does 
not know should listen to Jesse Crawford playing his 
love song and his wishing song on a 10in. plum H.M.V., 
published last month. Ay, Ay, Ay!, as Fleta sang. 


Other Records 


Beniamino Gigli’s performance of “ Una furtiva 
lagrima’’ from Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’ Amore is one of 
the loveliest vocal records I have heard. It is almost 
incredible that he should be capable of giving quite such 
a vulgar performance of ‘‘ Ombra mai fu ”’ on the other 
side of this disc. Those who consider that Gigli is as 
great a tenor as Caruso should compare it with the 
performance of Caruso in pre-electric days. J do not 
think that the re-recording of Caruso in ‘Celeste Aida”’ 
was a wise choice. It accentuates the slight tightness 
of the throat which was noticeable during his later 
period when he was compelling himself to be a tenore 
robusto, and in my recollection, though I have not the 
record by me to make the comparison, I fancy “ Je 
crois entendre encore” from Les Pécheurs de Perles 
was better in the original recording. I wish that a 
re-recording could be made of Caruso and Ancona 
singing ‘‘ Solenne in quest’ora ’’’ and of Caruso singing 
solo ‘‘ Ideale’’ and “‘ Fenesta che luciva.” 

Johann Strauss’s ‘“ Perpetuum Mobile,” played by 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra and conducted by Willem 
Mengelberg, is a splendid Columbia Orchestral record 
this month, and on a Decca-Polydor is a delightful 
performance of the Martha Overture played by the 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra and conducted by Alois 
Melichar. The same orchestra and conductor give us 
an exhilarating performance of Joseph Strauss’s waltz 
‘* Delirien.”’ 

John Hendrik, the new tenor to whom Parlophone is 
acting as sponsor, just lacks that particular charm which 
Richard Tauber possesses, but he has a good voice, and 
his records should become popular. 

Parlophone published a full Scottish supplement this 
month, including a number of Gaelic songs sung by 
Neil MacLean, together with some duets between 
Neil MacLean and his wife, Jenny M. B. Currie. Both 
of them sing, too, some Scottish ballads. I liked best of 
Neil MacLean’s records ‘“‘ Shame on Ye Gallants,’’ and 
of Mrs. MacLean’s ‘‘ Green Leaves.” Of the Gaelic 
records made by Neil MacLean I liked ‘“‘ Am Fiadh”’ 
and ‘‘ Am Fonn,” and “ Fhuair Mi Naideachd As Ur” 
and ‘“‘ Mairi Bhan Og”; and of the duets “ Oran 
Luathaidh ” and ‘‘ Mo Roghainn ’s Mo Run” deserve 
special mention. The collection of Gaelic songs now 
recorded is really representative, as a reference to the 
catalogue of Mr. G. A. MacLeod, of 32 George Street, 
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Oban, shows. There must be well over two hundred 
different Gaelic songs recorded by now, which I fancy 
is a larger collection than any other country can claim 
of folk songs on the gramophone. I would call special 
attention to the two records of Mary B. MacLean in 
the last Parlophone list. They are really delightful 
examples of Highland humour, and English people will 
find these “ recitations ’’ a surprise after the pawky 
humour of the South of Scotland. ‘“* Bella MacRae ”’ 
and “A Highland Breeze” are particularly good. 


* * 


Looking back now through the month’s list, the 
only record of outstanding merit I notice which I 
have not mentioned is that of Paul Robeson on a 40in. 
plum H.M.V. singing superbly “ Roll the Old Chariot 
Along.” It is a negro spiritual with an infectious lilt. 
On the other side of this disc is ‘‘ Pilgrim Song.” 


Absit omen ! 
The Financial Congress of 66 nations is sitting in the 
Geological Museum. Compton MACKENZIE. 


+ 


FLORENCE MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Rare Operas and Famous Singers 


HE principal feature of the ‘‘ Maggio Musicale Fiorentino ”’ 

was a series of performances of nineteenth-century Italian 
opera, most of them unfamiliar to present-day audiences, and 
therefore unusually interesting to the musician. The only 
relatively well-known work was Verdi’s Falstaff, and even 
that still remains, and perhaps always will remain, largely a 
closed book to the musical public. It is so swift and subtle, so 
light-fingered in its witty orchestral commentary on Boito’s 
text, that the ordinary intelligent music-lover grasps little but 
the lyrical music, principally that in the Windsor Forest scene. 
So far as I can see,if you have not the skill and persistence to 
familiarise yourself with the score, there is no remedy except 
the purchase of the new Columbia set. 

The title-réle was sung at Florence by the Falstaff of this 
set, Giacomo Rimini, a very acceptable interpretation, for 
though he lacks the variety of Stabile in this part, he has the 
requisite ripeness and gusto. Ford (in which réle Ghirardini is 
easily the outstanding singer of the Columbia set) was that fine 
old gramophone stand-by, Ernesto Badini—the old guard will 
recall a fascinating duet with De Lucia from L’ Elisir d’ Amore ; 
alas, his voice has no longer the power for the great Jealousy 
monologue. But the real distinction of the performance was due 
to the women, all of whom could hardly have been bettered. 
Rimini’s wife, Rosa Raisa, was an enchanting Alice : such verve 
and gaiety, allied with a fine voice and accurate musicianship, 
are rare anywhere to-day, doubly so in Italy. But then she 
has had long experience with the Chicago Opera Company, as 
also has Edith Mason, a singularly pure soprano leggiera who 
sang Nanetta’s music ravishingly. Amid so much dismal 
screaming some new records from these two singers would be 
welcome. With a fair Mistress Page and Elvira Casazza’s 
famous and intensely amusing Mistress Quickly, it will be 
easily understood that the scenes of female conspiracy were a 
delight. 

All the other operas were genuine revivals, mostly of the sort 
which require the most imaginative production and careful 
rehearsal if their unfamiliar essence is to be put across adequately 
to the audience. No one appears to understand this at Covent 
Garden, where revivals of the greatest interest, such as La 
Damnation de Faust and Don Carlo, are not only inadequately 
cast, but flung on to the stage in front of acres of faded canvas 
which appears to have been abandoned by some Edwardian 
musical comedy on tour. At Florence the public was baited 
for each rare opera with at least one justly famous name— 
Galeffi in Nabucco, Gigli in Lucrezia Borgia, Ponselle in La 
Vestale, Supervia in Cenerentola, Lauri-Volpi in Puritani; and 
the scenery and costumes were not only new, but generally of 
striking beauty and distinction. I was unable to see the first 
three, but there seemed to be a consensus of opinion that Carl 
Ebert’s massive sets for Nabucco ranked among the best work 
recently done for the operatic stage. The distinguished French 
artist Georges de Chirico was called in to decorate I Puritani, 


a rather inappropriate choice, highly unpopular with the 
Florentines, who booed one of his scenes vigorously for some 
minutes after the rise of the curtain. Evidently they resented 
the gay and sparkling Russian-ballet-like effect of his blacks 
and whites. They were often very beautiful, but quite out of 
keeping with the old-fashioned charms of the work. But there 
were vocal compensations in the splendid bass of Pinza, who 
has never sung better, and the truly superb tenor of Lauri- 
Volpi. It is a mystery to me why we do not hear this singer 
more often in London : he combines a charm of mezza voce and 
a distinction of phrasing at times reminiscent of De Lucia 
himself (I mean of his records, for I never heard him sing) with 
some robust singing which must rank among the best heard since 
Caruso. After an excellent C sharp in ‘‘A te o cara,” he 
electrificd an already wildly enthusiastic audience in the third 
act by taking and holding two genuine high D’s. After that, 
I almost expected him to take the F’s in the subsequent 
ensemble, a feat unattempted, I suppose, since Rubini. (He 
has made a beautiful record of “A te o cara’”’ on H.M.V. 
DB1438, but appears there to have transposed it down to D flat.) 
The Elvira was to have been Toti dal Monte, but alas, we were 
fobbed off with Mercedes Capsir, who contributed some of the 
most consistently unpleasant singing I have ever heard and 
was cheered to the echo for it. 

Mr. Herman Klein would have been delighted by the revival 
of Rossini’s utterly enchanting work La Cenerentola. I had 
already seen this opera twice in the wonderful miniature 
production given at the Redoutensaal of the Hofburg at Vienna, 
and a third hearing convinced me that it is one of the most 
perfect and harmonious productions of Italian opera buffa in 
existence. It should never have dropped from the repertory, 
even when singers of the exceptional range of Conchita Supervia 
are not available, and I cherish the hope that some day it may 
be available complete on the gramophone. Its music is, if 
anything, even more fascinating, because more continuous, than 
that of the Barber. Pinza revelled in the buffo humours of 
the Rossinian equivalent of Baron Hardup, and Badini was 
highly amusing as Dandini. But the delight of the evening was 
Supervia’s Cinderella, so fascinating in style, musicianship, and 
appearance that one readily forgot the vocal defects—an 
occasional hard note and an inability to sing a scale without an 
“*h” between each note—defects which are exaggerated in her 
records by the strident modern Fonotipia recording. All in 
all, I shall not quickly forget the perfection of this Florentine 
performance of one of my favourite operas, and Supervia’s 
bewitching interpretation of the heroine. 

There is no room left to speak of the non-cperatic events of 
the Festival, but I must not omit the delightful notice in the 
refreshment room at the opera house: “If you require a 
quickly service, please retire your ticket at the cash.’’ That, 
I think, takes some beating. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


THE ROYAL OPERA FINALE 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


HE three weeks of Italian opera, which followed 

the German season at Covent Garden and com- 
pleted our miserable allowance for the year, brought 
forth neither interest of a high order nor artistic merit 
of the first class. To be quite candid, not one of the 
several well-known artists who took part in the six 
operas seemed capable of yielding the same thrill from 
the footlights that I have experienced at various times 
whilst listening to their gramophone records. There 
was no trace of unity of spirit in the atmosphere, no 
Stummung, no evidence that the artists were really 
heart and soul in their task. Unlike the German per- 
formances that had for the most part given pleasure, 
we got a three weeks’ spell of unequal and perfunc- 
tory labour from nearly everyone concerned. 

In Aida Eva Turner returned with distinction to 
her old part; no greater charm, perhaps, but voice 
and method as telling as ever. A new Amneris, Nini 
Giani, displayed, both here and as the naughty princess 
in Don Carlos, the kind of melodramatic upper tones 
that Verdi required from his female villains, but with 
medium well-nigh non-existent. Nervousness proved 
very nearly the undoing of Francesco Battaglia in 
Celeste Aida; but his organ is indisputably a fine 
one when under proper control, and I would like to 
give him another chance, should he ever be allowed 
one. The Amonasro of Armando Borgioli impressed 
less favourably than did that of our own Dennis Noble 
later in the season—on the same night, by the way, 
that Muriel Brunskill proved herself a better Amneris 
all-round than her Italian predecessor. Ramfis was 
perhaps the least interesting of the clever studies 
presented by Fernando Autori; but his delineation of 
Philip II was unquestionably the pick of the series. 
If his voice only equalled his art he would be almost 
supreme in his line. 

Do prima donnas invariably choose the parts that 
suit them best ? I am certain they do not. Rosetta 
Pampanini sings the third act of La Boheme beautifully ; 
but she no longer suggests the moribund Mimi any 
more faithfully than Melba did. Rosa Raisa has 
altered surprisingly little since she was here before 
the War; yet whereas her Countess in Figaro and 
Elena in Mefistofele—sedate ladies both—dwell vividly 
in the memory, her unemotional Tosca will chiefly be 
recollected as a graceful personality. A third “ square 
peg ’’ was the Marguerite of Gina Cigna in the stage 
version of Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust. In my 
estimation the role fitted her no better than the fine 
work itself fits the opera house, for which it was never 
intended. I enjoyed the lovely music, as I always 
have done, but the Goethe story in this fragmentary 


form holds no dramatic interest whatever. Cesare 
Formichi’s Mephistopheles suffered through his faulty 
French, and compared ill with his easy Scarpia of two 
nights before. Minghetti sang and acted well as Cavara- 
dossi. Two of the three ladies mentioned above did 
infinitely better in the Verdi operas. Gina Cigna really 
did help to relieve some of the irretrievable monotony 
of Don Carlos, a feat now apparently beyond the 
power of the Greek tenor Lappas, or of the baritone 
Rimini, whose stage tremolo was as objectionable here 
as it is conspicuous by its absence from his splendid 
gramophone Falstaff. 

Rosetta Pampanini’s sympathetic Desdemona, which 
displayed her pure legato singing to every advantage, 
brings me to the consideration of Lauritz Melchior’s 
Otello. I had looked forward to this impersonation 
with considerable hope, and to a certain extent my 
expectations were realised, though only in a histrionic 
and declamatory sense. Neither the tremendous vocal 
power of Tamagno nor the irresistible beauty of Jean 
de Reszke’s cantilena formed a sufficient part of Mel- 
chior’s equipment to enable him to present, let us 
say, an Otello comparable with his Tristan or 
his Siegfried. There is not sufficient charm or 
fascination of colour in his voice for the love passages ; 
neither can he exert the tone to its utmost strength 
without making it sound forced and harsh; and, after 
all, Italian does not come to him so naturally as 
German, so that both language and music proceed 
from his mouth with an effect which is entirely strange. 
He had his imposing moments, of course; but apart 
from these his Otello was convincing in no greater 
degree than the pale Iago of Giacomo Rimini, a delinea- 
tion about equally replete with good intentions. With 
a word of eulogy for the conducting of Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Antonio Votto, and John Barbirolli, I con- 
clude this brief retrospect of some creditable, if far 
from satisfying, performances. 

As to the future of Covent Garden, we know little 
more to-day than when I first gave warning of the 
demolition of the opera house some three years ago. 
Only now a decision one way or the other seems im- 
minent. It is, of course, purely a question of finance, 
and the owners of the property are anxious to sell 
forthwith to the highest bidder. The sentimentalists 
are no less anxious to save a place se rich in cherished 
associations ; but there are some who definitely want 
to see it pulled down and a fine modern opera house 
erected in its stead, either on the same site or elsewhere. 
I can understand both points of view, but I do 
not care even yet to predict which of them will 
ultimately prevail. HERMAN KLEIN. 
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THE 


SLACK 


SEASON 


by CHRISTOPHER STONE 


HE usual tendency to cold feet assails the trade 

as the warm weather settles upon us. It is assumed 
that with summer time the buying public spends all 
its time out of doors, leaving the gramophone in a 
cupboard at home, and that there is little chance of 
persuading it to buy a record, much less a new radio- 
gramophone, till the long evenings come again. When- 
ever one speaks cheerfully of any new enterprise one 
is smothered by a gloomy mutter of “flops,” like a 
shower of gas-shells—nasty, unnerving things. 

Things do “flop,” no doubt; records or models 
for which the designers had prophesied big sales, fall 
quite flat. Public caprice and public apathy never 
cease to be maddening to those whose business it is 
to satisfy the one and overcome the other. But as in 
the case of the films and plays, it is not fair to blame 
the public all the time. It will not make allowances for 
the amount of money, or even of human ingenuity 
and pains, that have been expended on the production 
of a film or a play, a record or a radio set. Why should 
it ? 

This month has seen some notable slimming under- 
taken in order to increase efficiency. The English 
headquarters of The Gramophone Company passed 
through the swing-doors in Oxford Street for the last 
time—those swing-doors which in our earliest editorials 
symbolised excessive overheads—and have gone to 
share digs with Columbia in Clérkenwell Road. Next, 
Columbia and H.M.V. and Marconiphone have an- 
nounced some timely reductions in the prices of some 
of their models, which are now down to a level which 
leaves very little margin of profit consistent with the 
existing standards that must be upheld. Messrs. Alfred 
Imhof have started a show-room of refrigerators as 
a side-line. The British Homophone Company has 
put on the market a sixpenny record, ‘The Plaza,” 
eight inches in diameter but playing three minutes a 
side. There are other indications that wherever our 
readers turn their attention they can obtain what they 
want at a reasonable price : the days when a soundbox 
that cost three shillings to make could be sold in 
thousands at two guineas a time are over. 

As a sidelight on the situation let me make brief 
reference to the case of Selfridge’s, where I was called 
in to advise with the new radio-gramophone depart- 
ment in Oxford Street. There, where the overhead 
expenses were shared with innumerable other depart- 
ments and where one might reasonably hope to sell a 
radio-gramophone to a customer who had entered 
the building in search of an ice-cream soda or a tennis 
racquet, it was obviously possible to supply to those 
who only want tunes—the latest fox-trot or an 
Edwardian memory—a perfectly good ten-inch record 


for a shilling; and indeed, if the titles are carefully 
chosen, these ‘‘ Key” records are a safe purchase 
for anyone without the bother and expense of playing 
them over in audition cubicles. 

Further, I suggested that it ought to be possible to 
produce a perfectly good cabinet radio-gramophone 
with five latest-type valves and pick-up, with all 
normal conveniences and gadgets and really satis- 
fying (to the ordinary ear) reproduction, for less than 
twenty pounds. That Messrs. Selfridge managed to do 
this—and actually save one shilling from my price— 
seems to me a brilliant achievement ; and if the first 
models of the nineteen guinea ‘‘Gainsborough”’ that 
I have seen are lacking in the finish of the cabinet 
work which I should have liked to see, I am thankful 
that it was in this direction rather than in the quality 
of the components that economies were effected. 

It would be ridiculous, especially in THE GRAMOPHONE, 
to pretend that these shilling records or these nineteen 
guinea radio-gramophones do anything more than 
offer astonishing value for money to the people who 
simply cannot afford to pay more. They do little or 
nothing as yet to raise the absolute standard either of 
recorded music or of its reproduction, and I do not 
want to communicate my own enthusiasm for my god- 
children to others except on their own merits: but 
emphatically the ever-growing number of B.B.C. 
licence-holders must be encouraged to buy radio- 
gramophones rather than radio sets, if the sales of 
popular records are going to justify our great recording 
companies in continuing to produce complete operas 
and symphonies and expensive musical works of all 
kinds for the good of humanity ; and it must be borne 
in mind that the average B.B.C. licence-holder can 
only be encouraged in the path of gramophonery from 
the very lowest level of cost. He gets such a quantity 
for his ten shilling licence that he is apt to think 
gramophone records terribly expensive. He must be 
taught gently. 

So far as THE GRAMOPHONE is concerned there is no 
slack season. So many of our readers are now enjoying 
their winter evenings by the fireside that their interest 
in the new records issued over here is at its height ; 
while in England itself there is quite definitely an 
increasing demand for the better kinds of recorded 
music. Moreover, every concert that I have been to 
this month has had a big audience, even on sultry 
Saturday afternoons; and as for Duke Ellington—well, 
he is a subject for Edgar Jackson to dilate upon. I will 
only record the solemn assurance of a musical friend that 
Ellington gave him the greatest thrill he had felt since 
Toscaniniconductedin London. There wasno slackness 
in the Melody Maker Ellington show last Sunday ! 
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PROGRAMMES 


AND NOTES—I 


by MORTIMER MANKTELOW 


F building up a record library, it is truly said in 
Novice Corner that “the wise man makes his 
collection laboriously, methodically, lovingly ; the fool 
makes his pile of records spasmodically, irrelevantly, 
ecstatically.”’ To which, since mirth will into folly glide 
and folly into sin, it is a true—if lamentable—corollary 
that there is a sort of gramophile who will toss upon 
the turntable this disc after that, as the moment’s 
whim dictates. By such random courses he not only 
bores his acquaintances (friends he can have none) and 
drives his neighbours to their solicitors, but also 
stultifies himself, for he cannot savour the true essence 
of gramophonic bliss until he learns to exploit its 
infinite resources meetly and orderly, as it is written in 
that rare volume Gramophone Nights of those twin 
seers Mackenzie and Marshall, harbingers of the dawn. 
This series of articles, designed, but diffidently, to 
stop the gap existing until a modern edition of 
Gramophone Nights shall be forthcoming, will submit 
a few suggested programmes for the home, with brief 
commentaries upon the selected records. 

The programmes have not been classified into 
‘““national”’ or any other groups; the aim has been 
to frame half a dozen programmes of attractive and 
well-varied music of about ninety minutes’ to two 
hours’ duration. 

Here, then, is the first programme, comprising works 
by Russian, German, Scandinavian, English, and 
French composers : 


1. Capriccio Italien ~~ aid il ... Tschaikowsky 
2. Two Excerpts from ‘“* The Egyptian Helen ”’ Strauss 
(a) Helen’s Awakening 
(b) Funeral March 
3. Symphony No. 6 in C major ... Kurt Atterberg 
4. Ballet Music from ‘“‘ Orpheus”... i Gluck 
5. Romance ‘“*The Lark Ascending ’’ Vaughan Williams 
6. Suite ... ** Carmen ”’ Bizet 


Civis gaudet cruore, and superficial criticism in a 
label. Therefore dub Spohr “‘ chromatic” as a matter 


of course, Mendelssohn “saccharine,” Rimsky- 
Korsakov ‘‘meretricious,’ and  ‘Tschaikowsky 
‘“morbid.” After this latest pronouncement, play 


over “‘ Capriccio Italien,’ Op. 45, on H.M.V. D1593 
(Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Blech) and then 
seek an adequate millstone and the depths of the sea. 
The prevailing spirit of this work develops from the 
sunny into the hilarious, and anything born of Cerberus 
and blackest midnight it would tax the wits to trace. 
An arresting trumpet call opens the work, heralding 
an introductory theme for all the strings, accompanied 
by wind chords, recalling in its spacious manner that 
soaring tune which so nobly preludes the B flat minor 
Pianoforte Concerto. The immediate sequel is wholly 


irresistible : a delicious, lilting melody in Neapolitan 
style, blithely carolled by oboes in duet, the jauntily 
dropping third which marks each measure nonchalantly 
echoed by the flute and the whole trippingly accom- 
panied bythe strings. Thisengagingtune is kidnapped by 
the trumpets, a glockenspiel contributes its silvery mite 
to the pervading gaiety, and an enchanting impression 
of a light heart in the blue, unclouded weather emerges. 
A tiptoe saltando accompaniment modifies the serious- 
ness of the ensuing episode, which, with a modulation 
to D flat, leads to a new and eager theme announced 
by the violins and, after some continuation, dying 
away exquisitely in the horns, to be:succeeded by a 
resumption of the stately introduction which concludes 
the first side. Side two brings the hilarity aforesaid— 
amerry Tarantella in A minor, impetuous of rhythm and 
scored with a glowing brilliance, at the height of which 
the ‘‘ Neapolitan” tune makes a most effective reappear- 
ance, transfigured in dazzling orchestral hues, and 
mounting impulsively to a riotous climax which closes 
the work in Saturnalian high spirits. A “connoisseur’s”’ 
version of the work is available on H.M.V. and there 
is also a Decca-Polydor recording, but the performance 
and recording here described are very good, the brass 
being especially praiseworthy. 

‘** The Egyptian Helen ”’ was received with enthusiasm 
in Germany a few years since, but, so far as one can 
ascertain, its initial success has not been maintained. 
These two excerpts provided by Parlophone on £10787 
(Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Busch) are 
undeniably interesting and memorable. “ Helen’s 
Awakening” ends Act I of the opera, where Helen, 
arousing from the slumber induced by Aithra’s magic 
potion, is reunited to her husband Menelaus. Very 
tenderly breathes the horn at the opening of this 
piece and sweetly responds the oboe, whose plaintive 
song merges gradually into that of the strings which, 
with increasing purpose and passion, bear steadily to a 
majestic climax, enriched by the glory of the full 
brass. A new solemnity characterises the Funeral 
March of the slain warrior Da-ud. The mournful, 
martial strain of the strings is startlingly arrested by 
the strident recitative of the solo trumpet whose 
ensuing dramatic soliloquy is poignantly pointed by 
massive, dissonant chords in the brass. A moving and 
impressive elegy of heroic death; such sounds as 
fancy’s ear may catch ‘“‘ blown through sad towns, 
where some dead king goes by.”’ 

The recording of Atterberg’s Symphony on Columbia 
L2160-3 is notable for its boldness, clarity and vigour, 
and even more for the splendid performance of the 
work by the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Beecham, who, as ever, has ordered all things well. 
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On Side 1, after two bars of accompaniment, we are 
plunged forthwith in medias res, the horn presenting 
the principal subject, a broad, flexible melody, whose 
aspiring character becomes more evident when the 
strings get away with it in sweeping style. The brass 
salutes its transit with a brilliant fanfare. Observe 
how cunningly the ear is whetted by a tentative 
wood-wind foreshadowing of the second subject before 
its entry proper in the strings, a bold theme of buoyant 
rhythm and abounding vitality, whereof the full 
potentialities remain, however, as yet latent. Mark, 
too, that cantering figure that hereabouts becomes 
conspicuous in the brass ; it forms a sort of rhythmic 
ligature to bind and unify the development section, 
keeping the ear in touch with “‘ home ”’ throughout the 
vagaries of a very free fantasia. Before the working- 
out begins, however, an unusual codetta to the 
Exposition provides what is perhaps the loveliest tune 
in the Symphony—a folk-like melody assigned to the 
bassoon, one which might have sprung fully armed from 
the brain of Dvorak. It is heard contrapuntally from 
other instruments against the renewed principal subject 
before we embark on the development. This occupies 
most of Side 2 and is remarkable for its ingenious 
patterning, for the unexpected fecundity displayed by 
the second subject, and for a rich viola melody, 
apparently new but actually derivative. There is an 
intensely dramatic episode early in the recapitulation, 
where wind and strings in unison fight their way 
strenuously upward in semitones as if striving, against 
tremendous odds, to attain the serenity with which, 
the struggle over, the music confidently proceeds. 
On Side 3 the full significance of the second subject, 
and its inherent nobility, are finally revealed and 
familiar material is re-stated, but a Coda of notable 
power and importance is added through which, after 
an emulous contest between strings and wind, the 
principal subject achieves a conclusive and triumphant 
mastery, thundered out largamente e fortissimo by the 
brass. Beecham builds incomparably to this final 
climax, and to his sensitive and alert direction it is due 
that a dangerously overloaded score, some of whose 
themes seem hardly strong enough to bear the heavy 
symphonic structure imposed upon them, should 


sound, in this performance, so beautifully and logically 
balanced. 


The very original and poetic Adagio is the spiritual 
complement of the first movement. It opens in twilight 
and mystery, muted strings and scarcely audible 
percussion providing a subdued background to a 
solitary clarinet, whose single thread of wistful melody 
seems like a gleam of isolated light glimmering remotely 
across a bleak and wintry landscape. The eerie 
atmosphere is accentuated by the strange and desolate 
pathos of an inchoate melody sorrowfully introduced 
by a muted horn, amid the doubtful groping in the 
gloom of harp and strings. On Side 5 the wan, 
unearthly mists dispel a little: the nebulous, unreal 
shapes begin to assume definite character. Later, 


the principal melody is formulated in clear, cold out- 
lines by the strings and, after a climax, a new tune 
blossoms forth fragrantly from the oboe and spreads 
to the flute, dappling the sombre scene with a grateful 
flush of colour. This brighter dispensation continues 
on Side 6 until, after a striking fortissimo passage, the 
colours begin slowly and sadly to fade, the chill and 
sinister gloaming gradually shrouds all once more and 
we are back in the haggard murk and solitude of the 
opening, with the flute singing brokenly in the gloom 
that poignant melody first heard on the clarinet, now 
borne away unfinished into the infinite by a high solo 
violin, as the darkling scene passes in a ghostly 
shuddering of strings and harp. 


Atterberg seems to feel that in the romantic poetry 
of his beautiful Adagio he has worn his heart too 
visibly upon his sleeve, for his Finale (Sides 7 and 8 of 
this recording) presents an almost impertinent contrast 
with the preceding movement: it is mischievous and 
impish, satirical in conception and burlesque in 
execution. Atterberg has somewhat cryptically ex- 
plained it as “‘a satire on those persons who, in 
connection with the Schubert Centenary, posed as 
good lovers and connoisseurs of Schubert, without love 
or knowledge of his works.”’ It must be left to each 
listener to decide for himself how this purported satire 
has been expressed musically in this Finale. The 
main theme, given to the flutes, is a pert little tune 
distinguished by an ironical falling fifth, which is 
worked a trifle too hard on its first appearance and 
elsewhere in the movement. There follows an episode 
reminiscent of the “ false starts’ of the basses in the 
Scherzo of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, followed by 
a witty fugato section which the composer calls a 
‘* parody fugue,’’ whimsically treating a subject which 
is cousin-german to the sparkling Rondo theme of 
Mozart’s E flat Symphony. From this diverting 
medley emerges a gracious tune given to the horn; 
this is alleged to be a genuine Schubertian quotation 
but, save for some melodic resemblance to the second 
subject of the Finale to the great Quintet in C major, 
it is difficult to identify it, and it is in fact rather 
comically akin to “ Should he upbraid!”’ Round this 
charming melody the fugal theme chatters busily 
(here surely is one significant clue to the composer’s 
enigmatic ‘“‘satire’’), and after the full orchestra has 
vigorously discussed the principal subject, a prominent 
chorale theme for the brass and an expressive interlude 
for violas bring Side 7 to a close. 


The last side, after a repetition of the chorale in a 
new rhythm and a reprise of the principal subject 
(the Finale being really in free Rondo form), brings 
another exhilarating fugue, this time of regular design 
but of daringly unconventional harmony—“ polyphonic 
cacophony ’—and distinctly amusing in its pungent 
fashion. After the Schubertian theme has reappeared, 
the composer addresses himself to building up for 
Coda a thoroughly exciting climax, and pulls it off 
superbly, his enterprise culminating in a few unbuttoned 
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bars gleefully monopolised by the whole battery of 
percussion, including drums, cymbals, tambourine, 
glockenspiel, and triangle, before the closing chords 
robustly conclude the Symphony. It is really a hugely 
enjoyable Finale for the broad-minded musician of 
catholic tastes and a liberal sense of humour. 

It is a far cry from the Sturm und Drang of Strauss 
and Atterberg to the classic austerity of Gluck’s music 
of the Elysian fields from Act II of ‘‘Orpheus,” but the 
eighteenth-century music sounds the more ethereally 
lovely by contrast, just as, in the opera itself, it affords 
a perfect foil to the earlier demonic music of Cerberus 
and the Furies. Columbia DX60 offers an exquisitely 
chaste performance of this delicate ballet by the 
Orchestre Symphonique de Paris conducted by Elie 
Cohen, with the celebrated M. Moyse as solo flautist. 
The muted strings play a gravely beautiful measure in 
the manner of the slow minuet apotheosised by Handel 
in Berenice and Ariadne. A middle section in the 
relative minor key is devoted to a tender solo for flute, 
elevated in spirit and rhapsodical in style, in the 
manner of many of Bach’s finest slow movements, and 
the Minuet is resumed in the major key at the turn of 
the disc. There follows a graceful Gavotte of the same 
tranquil, almost statuesque, loveliness played with the 
same perfect sense of style and period. Truly a 
musician’s record of musician’s music. 

Vaughan Williams, that English musician, composed 
‘The Lark Ascending,” a Romance for violin and 
small orchestra, in 1914, and it was first performed in 
1921. The recorded. version by Isolde Menges, with 
orchestra conducted by Malcolm Sargent, is on H.M.V. 
C1622-3, and the score bears a quotation from 
Meredith’s poem of the same name. 

Those who know this composer will not expect mere 
‘objective impressionism” in this little poem in 
sound ; his concern seems rather with the musical 
expression of the sensitive heart’s response to the 
‘‘ first fine careless rapture’ of the rising song of the 
lark in the clear air. So that crystal stream of notes 
which the soloist pours forth, after a few soft preludial 
chords for orchestra, is expressive rather than imitative 
of the shrill delight of the bird’s soaring song. The 
subjective character of the music is emphasised by the 
reflective little melody into which the long opening 
cadenza resolves itself at the entry of the strings of the 
orchestra, and there is more than a hint of Delius’s 
magic in the brooding beauty of the ensuing pages. 
On Side 2 the time changes and a delicate tune is 
introduced by the orchestra and passes to the soloist, 
one of those melodies which seem to belong to the 
world of folk song and yet are not of it. There is 
a middle section of subtle imaginativeness : the “ silver 
chain ’’ of the lark’s song entwines and mingles itself 
z exquisite intimacy with the diaphanous orchestral 

issue. 

The folk-like song and the rapturous opening music 
are renewed, but with a new wistfulness: an un- 
accompanied cadenza of everattenuating tone concludes 

B2 


the piece, as the little brown minstrel is lost in hght 
“and then the fancy sings.” | 

The Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra’s Suite from 
Carmen (H.M.V. D1816) is a delightful affair, its three 
component excerpts being as attractive musically as 
they are fresh and unhackneyed. Habaferas and 
Toreadors come not near. ‘“ The Gypsy Dance,” 
which fills the first side, is vital, glowing music, 
brightening as it were to incandescence as the tingling 
tune of Les tringles de sistres flashes spontaneously 
forth. The Intermezzo on Side 2 is the graceful and 
beautifully scored Prelude to Act IV, where flute and 
harp lead off with a beguiling melody beginning as 
near as no matter in notes of ‘“‘ The Minstrel Boy,” 
a haunting number, while the concluding item, The 
Dragoons of Alcala, is the piquant and natty Entr’acte 
prefacing Act II, as captivating and clear-cut a gem 
of quaint device as the glad heart may desire. The 
Philadelphians play this music con amore and with a 
surpassing virtuosity, and this eminently enjoyable 
disc cheerfully winds up our concert. And so to bed. 


(To be continued) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ELGAR, AND SOME CONTEMPORARIES 


Gerald Abraham’s This Modern Stuff (Denis Archer, 2s. 6d.) 
is a sound half-crown’s-worth for people who are not “ too 
lazy to pick up a few elementary technicalities about the 
subject they pretend to be interested in.” It is short—about 
eighty pages—and full of meat. There are twenty-three sample 
bricks from various erections (but the music type is a size too 
small). The author is more practical and balanced than nine 
out of ten writers on contemporary music. He can distinguish 
(cf. the remarks on page 60, putting, in a sentence, Pacific 231 
and Mossolov’s Foundry just where they belong) ; and he helps, 
here and there, by recommending music to try: suggesting, 
e.g., the approach to atonal music first through Toch, not 
Schonberg. He presumes, you will note, that you can play, 
or will buy the music and get it played. Nobody is expected 
to agree with any such author about all values ; but this one 
is not silly or stunty: he does not use his subject as a peg 
whereon to hang, for exhibitionistic admiration, his *‘ feelings i 
about music. The book is a good little track-blazing implement 
for the hopeful pathfinder. 

Mr. Maine’s Elgar comes from Bell in two volumes, one about 
the life and the other about the works. I am sorry the price 
is so high—14s. each. They can be got separately ; but a 
more alert general editor of this series would have wrought 
to make the works more accessible to thin purses. As to one 
volume, Buckley’s little Life, now out of print, was almost as 
much as we needed. Elgar’s life does not readily fill out to a 
whole big book, but many will find the filling, with its intimate 
sketches, likeable. Mr. Maine uses a certain orotundity, a 
referential expansiveness, that brings in much about other 
people. It is mostly good matter, and helps to colour the 
picture: but at fourteen bob a time it is expensive expansive- 
ness. The volumes ought to be reissued at once at a much 
cheaper price, so that they can be bought by the large public 
that they can serve. 

Mr. Maine once said that ‘‘ Music, after all, is an aristocratic 
art,” and was abused for it by some. Butitis true: only this 
aristocracy is not of birth: most people can qualify to enter 
it—by hard work over a lifetime. Some of us have little other 
conception of heaven. In the Preface our author has a word 
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about the democratisation of music: “‘ If the arts as we have 
known them are to become multitudinously appreciated, then 
they must needs suffer change in purpose and principle.” I 
do not see how they ever can be really appreciated by the 
multitude. . You can widen or deepen, but you cannot do both. 

We get one or two new views of Elgar’s work. Gerontius is 
generally thought of as a whole-life saint: but Elgar conceived 
him as a worldling, “now brought to book.” That view 
tightens up the rivets a good deal. On page 105 there is a 
wise warning against an analyst’s presuming that the composer 
is always consciously building. Elgar supplies an instance in 
the reverse point. Has any composer ever satisfactorily shown 
how he works? Most analysis is a weariness: music only fully 
lives to those who know it, and do not need it. Mr. Maine, in 
discussing the first symphony, goes a little into the matter of 
tonality, a vital element in form, almost unrecognised by the 
majority of listeners. In nothing is the necessity of serious 
ear-training for all who take to music more obvious. Yet how 
is any writer to make people understand this, unless he drops 
the style called ‘‘ popular,” and gets down to essentials ?— 
which means talking in technical terms (as one would do in any 
other art, if the other party really cared about it)—and remain- 
ing unread by those who need you most. Mr. Maine writes 
ably, within the limitations he has set himself, and companion- 
ably expounds the works; but I believe he would agree that 
the musician’s big book on Elgar has yet to be written. 


The slips are few. On page 267 of the Life, read Prague for 
Haffner. Perhaps too much trouble has been taken by 
musicians about the Enigma characters, and that elusive 
second theme that nobody knows. But while some of the 
characters are named here, others are not; yet the names of 
all are now known. In the list of records, the N.G.S.’s 
pioneering with the piano quintet and the Introduction and 
Allegro is forgotten. The Dent folly—there is a stronger word 
for it—is dealt with more straightly and clearly than when it 
occurred, It is a good service to insist on Elgar’s sensitiveness, 
and the contradictions in him, which are very British. He 
never has believed in the mob, and some of us like him all the 
better for this bit of realism. But we wish he could earlier 
have been assured of the affection of the great bulk of working 
music-lovers. The mob, flattered to the top of its bent, is 
spoiling music. On page 285 of the Works Mr. Maine lets out 
at dilettante books on music written by non-musicians for the 
guileless. There is a good deal of this sort of writing in Mr. 
W. J. Turner’s Facing the Music (Bell, 7s. 6d.), together with 
poetic and philosophic ideas of far different calibre that are sure 
to be good food for the right people, if they have the patience 
to seek them among these forty-three reprinted essays—which, 
marvellously, have a good index, a thing I do not remember in 
any similar book. Of these there are too many, for the lazy 
habit of reprinting unexpanded newspaper work is common. 
The consideration of the subjects is too brief. We often feel 
cheated, sometimes because we never get our teeth into the 
subject, at others because we begin to chew and then the 
author thumps us on the back with the column-end rule, and 
we swallow the food half masticated ; yet again, because the 
article is on an ephemeral topic, and the fare does not feed us. 
Mr. Turner has too many unbacked fads to be a safe guide for 
anybody who does not know a good deal about a great many 
works. At his worst there seems no more fitting description 
of him than Newman’s—“ a poet who persists in writing about 
music *’; at the best, the poet brings to light the musician in 
him : but it is too often touch and go. 

We are back to more solid matter in the latest Musical 
Pilgrim booklet from the O.U.P., wherein Mr. Edwin Evans 
expounds Stravinsky’s Fire-Bird and Petrushka (ls. 64d.). 
This, of course, is first-rate writing. Some pilgrims, however 
like Bunyan’s, have found a Slough of Despond—in the 
composer's other works. Will not Mr. Evans come to their aid 
by demonstrating the beauties of the later Stravinsky? Or 
will he not? 


W. R. A. 


POT-POURRI 


I heard a good story about Paderewski the other day. 
Two cops of this great city were most amused by the musical 
activities at Madison Garden, our metropolitan sport 
emporium, when a recent Musicians’ Emergency Aid event 
was taking place there. While Paddy was playing, they 
peeped through one of the foyer doors by turns, hoping for 
some spectacular vaudeville activity from the maestro. Bill 
was doing the peeping, and Joe was by his side, when I heard 
Joe ask, ‘‘ What’s he doing now, Bill?” ‘“‘ Nothing yet, just 
playing piano,” said Bill. (Musical Courier—N.Y.) 


To attempt to drown the conversation of a crowd anywhere 
in London with music is to ask a teacup to contain the ocean. 
I never cease wondering what the proprietors of all those 
infernal establishments where one is expected to eat to an 
infernal din of ‘‘ divers musicks’”’ think they are about in 
providing this execrable uproar. In none of them is the food 
anything like good enough to compensate for the music nor 
the music good enough to make one forget how atrocious is the 
food. (From Around Music, by Kaikhosru Sorabji.) 


It is hard to imagine the state the strongest brain is reduced 
to by listening for four nights to the Ring. A leit-motiv 
quadrille is danced in which Siegfried’s horn executes a strange 
vis-a-vis figure with the theme of Wotan’s spear, whilst the 
curse motiv performs a most maddening “‘ gentlemen’s chain.” 
It is worse than obsession, it is possession. You no longer 
belong to yourself: you are but a leit-motiv moving in an 
atmosphere of tetralogy, no ingrained habit of courtesy will in 
future prevent us from hailing our fellow-beings by the cries 
of the Walkyrie, ‘‘Hoyotoho! ... Heiah! . .. Hoyohei! 
Isn’t it gay? Hoyohei! What will the newsboys say?” 
Ah,my God, how unbearable these people in skins and helmets 
become by the fourth night. Remember, they never appear 
without the accompaniment of their accursed leit-motiv : 
some of them even sing it, which suggests a harmless lunatic, 
who on presenting his visiting-card, would declaim his name in 
song! (Debussy on The Ring.) 


One more story and I have done with my songs. Twelve 
years ago I took a mad liking to W. E. Henley’s poems, and 
set six of his ‘‘ Echoes ’’ and showed them to Mr. Enoch, who 
liked them immensely. I insisted they should be called “ Six 
Henley Songs.” He disapproved, and argued. “ But why 
Henley Songs?” said he; ‘‘much better call them Six Regatta 
Songs.” (Variations on a Personal Theme, Sir Landon Ronald.) 


RicHARD HOLtT. 


* * * 


The DELIUS SOCIETY 


Founded by Delius lovers with the generous co-operation of musicians all over the 

world to do honour to a great composer. To provide for the present and for posterity 

a fitting monument to Delius by means of gramophone records of his longer and 
previously un-recorded works. 


President: Sir THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart. 
Chairman: J. MicHauD Hon, Secretary: Keira DouGcLas 





HE SOCIETY hopes that it will soon be possible to make a start by record- 

ing ‘‘ Appalachia ” with Sir Thomas Beecham and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Additional members are urgently needed, and al) Gramophiles who 
may wish to join the Society are asked to send their subscriptions (Two Guineas) 
to the 


Hon. Secretary, 
The Delius Society, 
40, Langham Street, London, W.! 
who will be only too glad to forward further information. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE H.M.V. CONNOISSEUR 
CATALOGUE 


Records of the Daily Telegraph Chamber Music Competition Works 


B4442-4 (three 10in. records, 7s. 6d.): String Quartet in C, 
Op. 27 (Edric Cundell). 


B4448-9 (two 10in. records, 5s.) : Quintet for oboe and strings 
(Elizabeth Maconchy). 


B4450-2 (three 10in. records, 7s. 6d.): String Quartet in A 
(Armstrong Gibbs). 


All these compositions are played by the Griller String 
Quartet, reinforced for Miss Maconchy’s quintet by Helen 
Gaskell (oboe). 


As announced in last month’s GRAMOPHONE, these three 
works ,are the winners of the Daily 
Telegraph chamber music competi- 
tion. Edric Cundell secured the first 
place with his quartet, Elizabeth | 


I believe, a pupil of Vaughan Williams, and her quintet, with 
its faintly Irish flavour, may well owe something to his influence. 
It strikes a deeper and more urgent note than Cundell’s 
quartet, but it has considerably less variety. It starts with 
two rather slow movements, Moderato (two sides) and Poco 
sostenuto (one side); the first has a mournful, passionate 
quality, the second is more rhapsodic. In the Finale, Allegro 
non troppo (one side), we are reminded of a reel, but even 
here the pace is more non troppo than Allegro. On the whole 
I feel that, for all its sincerity and good craftsmanship, the 
quintet is more remarkable for its promise than its actual 
achievement. But my readers must remember that the 
conditions of reviewing compel me to judge it from a few 
hearings only, and without a score. 
Armstrong Gibbs’s quartet con- 
tains four movements. The first, 
4 Lento espressivo—poco pit mosso (two 
= — sides), and the second, Moderato— 





Maconchy the second with her quin- 
tet, and Armstrong Gibbs the third 
with his quartet., The idea of the 
competition was an admirable one, 
for it provided talehted but unknown 
composers with a rare opportunity to 
pit themselves on equal terms against 
their more famous brethren ; and the 
results are exceedingly interesting. 
Armstrong Gibbs is, of course, a 
writer with an established reputation, 
and one rejoices that he has secured 
a well-deserved success. The other 
two winning composers are less widely 
celebrated: Edric Cundell has re- 
ceived some recognition as a conduc- 
tor, but he remains quite unfamiliar 
to most people as a composer; and Elizabeth Maconchy, 
although music of hers has been played publicly on one or two 
occasions, is also (I imagine) an unknown quantity to many 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I quite agree with the judges that Cundell’s lively work is 
the best of the three. Of its four concise movements— 
Allegro con brio (one side), Adagio (two sides), Presto (one side) 
and Andante—Allegro con brio (two sides)—the first and third 
are the shortest, the brightest, the most advanced harmonically 
and (in my opinion) the best. But the composer’s very intimate 
knowledge of the possibilities and limitations of his medium 
makes his quartet interesting throughout. Cundell is full of 
enterprise ; now it is some ingenious rhythmic device that 
catches our attention, now some unusual but effective 
distribution of the instruments, now again the discreet employ- 
ment of two different keys simultaneously. For the most part 
the idiom is modern ; but there is no violent break with tradition, 
and the composer can cast a languishing glance or two in the 
direction of Brahms without giving us any feeling of incongruity. 
The quartet is beautifully played and records admirably. 
An analysis by Edmund Rubbra appeared in the Musical 
Record for June 1933, and I understand that Augener’s are 
producing a small score that should be available at the price 
of four shillings by the time this review appears. 

I was lucky enough to get a glimpse of Cundell’s autograph 
manuscript before writing about his quartet, but with the 
other two works I have been less fortunate, and my impressions 
are derived from the records alone. Elizabeth Maconchy is, 
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allegro molto (two sides), are notable 
for their frequent variations of tempo, 
the second with its lively Scherzo 
rhythm being the more immediately 
attractive. The fifth and sixth sides 
are both labelled *‘ third movement,”’ 
and it may be that in the score they 
follow one another without a break. 
But musically they are quite distinct, 
the fifth side (Andante) being a slow 
movement with fine, rhapsodic solos 
for the various instruments, and the 
sixth (con moto) a gently moving and 
wholly delightful fugue. This last 
side, taken by itself, is perhaps the 
most completely satisfying piece of 
music in all the three works. 

Anyone who wishes to try a sample record of these attractive 
little compositions before plunging deeper may be recom- 
mended to begin with the first record of the Cundell quartet, 
the last of the Armstrong Gibbs, and the second of the 
Maconchy quintet. Having followed the Cundell quartet with 
the score I can guarantee that it is recorded without cuts, 
and I have no reason to suspect that the other two works have 
been less faithfully dealt with. 




















Peter LATHAM. 





THE PERFECT COMBINATION 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


‘The prices refer only to the United Kingdom.| 





ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA. 


DX470 (12in., 4s.).—Eric Coates and Symphony Orchestra: 
London Suite (Coates). 


LX255 (12in., 6s.).—L.P.0., . conducted by Beecham: 
Overture, La Scala di Seta (Rossini), and Arrival of the 
Queen of Sheba, from Solomon (Handel). 


The suite comprises a Tarantelle (Covent Garden), a Medita- 
tion (Westminster) and a March ( Knightsbridge). I wondered 
whether the first celebrated cabbages or opera, the second the 
Abbey or the L.C.C., the last Barker’s or the barracks? No. 1 
has the clue of Cherry Ripe, so the market has it, with appro- 
priately lush orchestration. No. 2 includes Big Ben, so maybe 
the meditation takes place during a dull,debate in the House. 
It is certainly a happy little dream. No. 3 is rather skittish 
for the military, so it might be a dance of rejoicing early birds 
at the sales. But why surmise? The home of this cheery 
pass-time music is obviously not London, but the perennial 
Pier. 


Sir Thomas is fond of trying unfamiliar Rossini overtures, 


some of them worth unearthing and some not. That to The 
Silken Ladder, a one-act opera buffa that failed at Venice in 
1812, is hearable enough, chiefly for its colours. The tunes are 
patternings of a stock type, with nothing fresh about them : 
just one good moment, on side 2 Handel’s dance to weleome the 
queen is a capital movement. I hope the good work of delving 
into Handel for the buried best of him will go on. Particularly 
are we weak in the knowledge of the finest operatic airs. Far 
more are published than are ever sung: and infinitely more are 
sung than recorded. This disc contains about the best playing 
and recording of the month, so far. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


B4455-7 (10in., 2s. 6d. each).—Folk Dance Orchestra, 
conducted by Arnold Foster: Series of Folk Dances. 


DB1783-—4 (12in., 12s.).—Cortot, Thibaud, Cortet and Ecole 
Normale Chamber Orchestra, Paris: Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 5 (Bach). 


The folk dances are all Cecil Sharp arrangements. The first 
dise has The Ribbon Dance and The Mary and Dorothy ; the 
second, Scotch Cap, The Boatman, and My Lady Cullen ; and 
the third, Confess, The Lady in the Dark, and Chelsea Reach. 
My favourites are the Ladies, and the chirpy Chelsea tune, to 
whose blandishment and the sun’s, I confess, I was moved to 
bestir my aged bones, pointing a gamesome toe in the privacy 
of my chamber. Eheu, rheumatiz! 

The Brandenburg, with its soloists, is as napable as straw- 
berries and cream. These players, a-tiptoe in elegance and 
phrase-pointing, are a happy team. The long cadenza for the 
pianist is reticently done. The tone records rather less fully 
than in many dises. There is no showiness anywhere. 


That allows us to enjoy the shaping of the music—Bach’s and 
theirs. The second movement (side 3), for the trio alone, is an 
everlasting retreat of beauty : and the finale sets—perhaps not 
the feet, but the heart dancing. 


PARLOPHONE. 


R1537—40 (10in. 10s.).—Berlin Grand Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Knappertsbusch: Military Symphony 
(Haydn). One side to each movement. 

Not long ago a respected annotator guilelessly inquired in 
print why this work should be called Military. I know his 
name, but withhold it, and spare his blushes. In this, one of 
the dozen written for the English tour of 1794, and first 
performed in the Hanover Square Rooms on May 2 in ‘that 
year, Haydn would have found the trombones a welcome lift- 
up, had they been blooming then. However, by adding 
‘“‘triangolo, piatti, tamburo grande” and all, in the second 
and last movements, and with the bugle-call in the coda of the 
former, he gets a sufficiently military flavour. It is interesting 
to note the varying proportions of the treatments of the two 
subjects. The first is dealt with for ninety-four bars in the 
exposition, and for only twenty-four in the recapitulation. 
The second gets only the final ¥ of an inch on side 1, but most 
of the fat in the development, which begins on side 2. Indeed, 
nearly all the development is given to this second, skippy tune, 
though there is a pretty interlude, jin. in, devoted to the shape 
of thé first subject. The recapitulation (1 jin.) disposes of this 
theme quicksticks, and spends most of its time with the 
obviously favourite second. The key-dives in this movement 
help to zip up the interest, when so much of one theme is heard. 
In the second movement the battery comes in—with discretion. 
One can hear that the tune, ripe for variation, will go either 
lyrically, or with a marching step. The minor section, in which 
the triangle, cymbals, and big drum add colour, is a clever bit 
of free work (in the middle of the first side). The wood-wind 
also does some happy duetting in thismovement. The Minuet 
has a surprise, in the second half of its first section. This is 
longer than usual, Haydn being minded to extend and develop 
a bit, and the conductor being more than willing to abet him. 
Some of the players are a bit lazy in timing here. The finale, 
in jig style, is a remarkable movement—one of Haydn’s best : 
sonata-rondo, with some powerful harmonic pulls, whimsies of 
shaping and phrasing—a packet of things to admire. It looks 
well forward to Beethoven, and shows what a big man Haydn 
could be when he wanted. The recording is on the mild-drawn 
side, but I like it. 

W. R. A. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Another of the Léner Quartet’s tit-bits is issued : Columbia 


DB1133 (10in., 2s. 6d.): the Finale of a Dittersdorf Quartet | 
in D, and an arrangement of the Bach Air from the Sutte in | 


D (Air on the G@ String). The Dittersdorf is a captivating 
hornpipe. Little of his output is reprinted. He was one of 
many sound composers whom Haydn and Mozart outdistanced, 
and who, in some measure, showed them the way to mastery. 
We might well have the rest of this D major quartet, which is 
accounted one of Dittersdorf’s best. After hearing the 
glorious Air by four players, you can decide whether it is better 
in such intimacy, or in the grand swing of the massed strings. 
There is fresh beauty, to me, in the reticence of the quartet 
form: though I still wish this leader would use less vibrato. 
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The Cedric Sharpe Sextet (H.M.V. B4392, 1l0in., 2s. 6d.) 
plays, for very sweet recording, two little Elgar pieces, 
Serenade and Adieu, which, while not collectors’ pieces, say 
small things in the universal way, with its special touch of 
Englishry, that specially pleases us British, because it is not 
art-y or artful, and seems to mean what it says, and no more. 
That is, it is easy : but it takes a big man to acquire ease that 
is not meaningless. In the Adieu there is, if you like to think 
so, a little hint of deeper feeling—the sort of hint that we 
British can often take: and that proves us not so unmusical 
after all. 


W. R. A. 


‘a i. 
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THE HAYDN QUARTET SOCIETY 


VOLUME II 


Of all the existing ‘“‘ Societies ’’ the Haydn Quartet Society 
is the least sensational. Haydn is not, like Sibelius, a living 
composer whose genius we must be given an opportunity to 
recognise, nor, like Wolf,a dead one to whom the gramophone 
is doing tardy justice. The quartets are written for a familiar 
combination of strings, not, like Bach’s “‘ forty-eight,’ for an 
instrument that has the piquancy of the obsolete. There is 
no ambitious design to record every one of the eighty-three 
(as there is to record the thirty-two piano sonatas of Beethoven). 
And, lastly, the Society has hitched its wagon to no “‘star”’; 
its interest lies in the quartets. In engaging the Pro Arte to 
play them it pays these performers the highest possible 
compliment ; but it engages them to play not for glory but— 
pro arte; and their renderings show that they recognise and 
welcome the obligation. The works recorded are the little 
D major, Op. 33, No. 6 (two sides), the brilliant G major, Op. 54, 
No. 1, and its impressive brother, Op. 54, No. 2, and the 
Rittquartet, Op. 74, No. 3; and in each performance the hero 
is not the Pro Arte, nor H.M.V., but Haydn. 

But of Haydn there is, happily, no need for me to write. 
We all love him and we all know what manner of thing a Haydn 
quartet is. As to the special features of these particular works 
now recorded, these are duly set forth in the copiously 
illustrated notes by Mr. Cecil Gray which accompany the 
album. Those who desire a wider survey can be referred to 
Professor Tovey’s masterly essay on the Haydn quartets in 
Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music (vol. 1). 

The performances as such afford little material for blame 
and much for praise. I am conscious in some movements of a 
certain lack of light and shade owing to the piano passages 
being played (or recorded?) too loud. And the enthusiasm of 
the leader betrays him at least once into a lapse from perfect 
intonation (Op. 54, No. 2, near the end of the first movement), 
while the shyness of the second violin makes him occasionally 
unequal to meeting the less coy viola on equal terms (Op. 54, 
No. 1, first movement, for instance). Here and there, too, the 
quartet’s very love of Haydn and reverence for his text make 
their performances a trifle unyielding; the very original 
Trio of Op. 54, No. 2, would sound even more striking than it 
does if the players had taken life a bit more easily in the 
Minuet which precedes it. ° 


But it is much easier and much more pleasant to turn to the 
credit side of the account; to notice the almost miraculous 
unanimity of the unison semiquavers for all four instruments 
on the last page of Op. 54, No. 1, or of those other semiquaver 
passages (for two instruments in thirds or sixths) that are a 
feature of the Finale of Op. 74, No. 3. This is the kind of 
virtuosity that belongs only to a first-rate quartet. It is 
perfectly appropriate here; the players are only doing what 
Haydn asks of them ; and they give no higher proof of artistry 
than the restraint which they impose upon themselves else- 
where. Those Minuets, for example: how easy it would have 
been for such performers to play them faster—and how 
effective! But of the four only that in Op. 33, No. 6, is marked 
Allegro and called Scherzo; the rest are Allegretto, and Allegretto 
they are played. 

The recording of the lower strings of the ‘cello has always 
been a difficult matter, especially when (as so often in Haydn) 
the notes are light and quick. In these records such sounds 
are apt to lose substance when they get below the middle of 
the bass stave. Listen, for instance, to the difference in quality 
of the high and low register of the instrument in the beautifully 
played T'rio of Op. 54, No. 1. Apart from this blemish (which 
is by no means peculiar to this album) the reproduction strikes 
me as thoroughly satisfactory throughout. But I must warn 
readers that the records arrived so late for review that I have 
had no time to form anything but first impressions, 

The Haydn Quartet Society is not as prosperous as it ought 
to be. It pays its way, I am told, but the margin of safety is 
dangerously small. I make no appeal. I merely offer the 
information to all whom it may concern. Papa Haydn has no 
need to ask for charity. He offers excellent value for your 
money. If you doubt it, listen to the second movement of 
Op. 54, No. 1, the third of Op. 54, No. 2, or any movement 
you like of Op. 74, No. 3. 

PETER LATHAM. 


x« «x 


INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANOFORTE. 


Walter Rehberg plays on Decca-Polydor PO507 1-2 (10in., 5s.) 
Chopin’s Polonaise Fantaisie, Op. 61, and a Liszt EHglogue 
(Wanderjahren). This late work is less fiery and more thought- 
ful than the other polonaises : a winsome autumnal richness is 
upon it. Rehberg takes full note of that, even, perhaps, at 
the expense of legitimate power (but steel jips it up : not much 
to my taste), in this evenly recorded performance. The 
composer’s free treatment of the form is in its gentle way 
highly attractive—the pauses, the sudden key-changes, the 
return of the slower section, the final burst: all imagination- 
moving: emotion both personal and national, as has been 
well suggested. The Liszt item is a pretty little quiet piece, 
from the Swiss Pilgrimage book. Steel is needed, I think, to 
bring up the keenness of the first piece : fibre suits the placid 
rurality of the other. 

A good two-shillingsworth is Decca’s F3584, whereon 
Murdoch plays a couple of those cheering Spanish dances— 
Falla’s Aragonesa and Godowsky’s arrangement of an Albeniz 
Tango. A big forward piano tone is not least among the 
money’s worth. There are players with a wilder fling, of 
course, but for creaminess the TJ’ango performance will please 
well. As far as I can hear what Godowsky has done to the 
music, I am not fond of it. He is a great pianist, but I wish 
these people would leave things alone. et 

H.M.V. DB1763 (12in., 6s.) brings Paderewski again in 
Chopin—the E flat Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2, and the C sharp 
minor Mazurka, Op. 63, No. 3. In the Nocturne there is, for 
my liking, an excess of contemplative pausing by the wayside, 
and the rather sad fault of left-hand-before-right, that we found 
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so prominent when this great artist came back after the War. 
We owe him thanks for showing us, here and more notably on 
the platform, how much more there is in the mazurkas 
than we used to realise. I say ‘“‘ more notably,’”’ because there 
are moments of poorish tone in the recording. 


Mark Hambourg re-records for H.M.V. (B4437, 10in., 2s. 6d.) 
an Intermezzo from Wolf-Ferrari’s Jewels of the Madonna, and 
Grainger’s Country Gardens (here called simply Handkerchief 
Dance. On the record the composer made of it for Columbia— 
a very much better one than Hambourg’s—the former title is 
given alone). The tone is a little tubby with fibre. Steel 
improves it. The Intermezzo is thin stuff. The other piece is 
poorly played, with smudges and rushed rhythm. 


John Hunt has made another record of the Neo-Bechstein 
piano’s quality: the Schumann F sharp Romance, and two 
movements from the Bach Partita in B flat (H.M.V. B4438, 
2s. 6d.). The new means of sustaining the tone, discreetly 
used, beautifies the Bach. It is astonishing to hear the piano’s 
basic defect thus overcome ; great are the marvels of science! 
Here is a new ear-test for us—to decide (if the impish makers 
should ever remain mum) whether sustaining feats are the work 
of the player, or of the electro-magnets that sit up aloft and 
take care of the job for him. I should think that the finger- 
management on the new instrument would soon come to an 
organist who has to be so careful about joins. I am not yet 
clear as to the whole matter of dynamic control, but here is a 
piquant invention, that is worth looking into. I wonder 
how widely the new means will be used? The Moor piano, the 
most remarkable development of the last generation, does not 
seem to have come into general use ; perhaps this resource, 
which seems simpler to learn, will become really popular. 


W. R. A. 
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TS TE LANNE EN 
SONG AND CHORAL 


The Mother's Heart (Herbert Trench and Robert Coningsby 
Clarke) is a song of the old ballad type. To me it is revolting ; 
typical modern “ realism.’’ Compare it with any old ballad— 
the Scottish Edward, for instance, the words of which are well 
known in Loewe’s setting. Matricide may be no more inhuman 
than parricide ; but there is much more than the simple fact 
of matricide in The Mother's Heart. It may be claimed that 
there are plenty of ballads far more sordid in detail than 
Edward. Yet I think there is essential difference. Probably 
every folk-tune is, musically, technically sound, very many are 
technical masterpieces. And I think it will be found that no 
folk-ballad violates the canons of the dramatic and poetic arts. 
The question is whether this song does so. The music has not 
the strength of a folk-tune. John Morel (barytone) aims at the 
fullest characterisation of it on Parlophone R1541 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 
He makes even more of that very different trifle, Vespers 
(A. A. Milne and H. Fraser Simson). But one likes his singing 
rather less than at first. It is not quite convincing. The 
impression is that he now needs to devote all his powers to more 
solid matter. 


One feels, on the other hand, that it would be difficult not 


to enjoy almost anything Paul Robeson (bass) chose to record. 
After his actual negro spirituals, one of his best records is 


H.M.V. B4396 (10in., 2s. 6d.), with Since you went away 
(Johnson) and Wid de moon, moon, moon (Cook). These two 
songs, though not great, are not utterly unworthy of him. 


Maude Valérie White is chiefly known by her settings of 
King Charles and The Devout Lover. A pleasant open-air 
song of hers is With a song. It is coupled on Columbia DB1134 
(10in., 2s. 6d.) with My Sheepdog and I (Lumley and Thayer). 
This sounds like a fairly good slow fox-trot. It is chiefly 
remarkable for a disdain of just declamation, at least one 
prize-winning rhyme, valley with réveillé, and a pious end. 
Harold Williams (barytone) sings both songs pleasantly, to 
judiciously played orchestral accompaniments. 

H.M.V. DB1876 (12in., 6s.) is a luxurious record ; it lives 
fully up to its price ; but it has nothing to do with the art of 
music. The authors and composers of In my garden (Lester 
O’ Keefe and Isabelle Firestone) and the so-called Neapolitan 
Love-Song, T’amo, from The Princess Pat (Henry Blossom and 
Victor Herbert), could not wish for a better record than this 
by Richard Crooks (tenor), with an orchestra conducted by 
William Merrigan Daly. The songs are of a certain contem- 
porary popular type ; one can only say—but it is not a little— 
that they are very well written and perfectly harmless. 

I have already said that Jan Zalski (tenor). has a voice and 
can do not a little with it. As a matter of fact, it looks (or 
sounds) as though he is shirking a clear duty that he owes to 
music. Gypsy, sing for me (Pola and Meisel) has some strength 
and character, but there is nothing whatever in My gypsy 
rhapsody (Lawrence, Deutsch, and Altman). Real music can 
be affected scarcely at all by modern hypocrisy and pretentious 
sham ; but the more we keep things in their places the better. 
And musicians to whom music means anything have their duty. 
This record is Regal-Zonophone MR951 (10in., Is. 6d.). 


On the other hand, there is not the slightest possibility that 
those delightful songs, Botany Bay and The Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter, will ever pretend to be anything they are not. I have 
enjoyed as much as any record Regal-Zonophone MR945 (10in., 
Is. 6d.), on which they are sung by a men’s quartet entitled 
The Victorian Quartette. For anyone who is nervous about 
clarity, it should be said that the verses are sung by a soloist 
who is, at any rate for this purpose, excellent. 


Raff was a considerable figure last century. There are half 
a dozen or more records of his Cavatina in the H.M.V. and 
Columbia 1933 catalogues, but I can trace nothing else except 
an old McCormack record of his Serenade. Many people will 
remember that song, and will be glad to have a good record of it 
by Essie Ackland (contralto), with d’Hardelot’s My Message, 
both with orchestra, on H.M.V. B4391 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Probably 
the best record after McCormack’s of the popular Bless this 
house (Brahe) is H.M.V. B4439 (10in., 2s. 6d.), sung with another 
drawing-room ballad, Soul of mine (Barns), by Miss Ackland, 
with well-judged organ accompaniments. The most note- 
worthy features of this record are Miss Ackland’s splendid 
sustained notes. Her diction is sometimes very indistinct. 





One of the most alluring drawing-room records by Walter 
Glynne (tenor) is H.M.V. B4426 (10in., 2s. 6d.), though he 
does not make as much of Bird songs at Eventide (Eric Coates) 
as of Just because the violets (Russell), and he can do still more 
with his singing (e.g., the first word of the second song is not 
**jee-ust’’’). The accompaniments of a (small) orchestra are 
very good indeed ; and the record is almost worth getting for a 
glorious oboe. The flute is almost as good. 


The Hon. W. Brownlow (barytone) has made a very fine 
record, Columbia DB1126 (10in., 2s. 6d.). I remember that 
previous records by him were very good, but surely not quite 
so good as this. There is no choice in the matter—he simply 
must record for us some of the best English songs, from Purcell 
onwards. (Whether he could as yet do lutenist songs is another 
matter.) Unfortunately, he has here sung only a couple of 
drawing-room songs, though they are two of the best I have 
ever heard, bordering on the Quilter level: This lovely rose 
(Sievier and Ramsay) and When I think of you (Lockton and 
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A. F. Tate). The accompaniments are very good indeed; but 
it is more than time that companies differentiated their 
** orchestras *’ into, say, “ full’ and ‘* small.” 

if Alfred Piccaver (tenor) had given better enunciation to the 
English language, his record of Gypsy, sing for me (Meisel and 
Pola), Decca M436 (10in., 2s. 6d.) might have been very 
impressive. There are some wonderful notes. The other 
song, Friends once more (Spoliansky and Eyton), is of no 
significance. 

In my May reviews I was very enthusiastic about Raymond 
Kinsey (boy soprano). I might have been still more excited if 
his first record had been this which has come this month : 
H.M.V. C2571 (12in., 4s.), with Bach’s My heart ever faithful 
and Haydn’s With verdure clad (from The Creation). Both 
musically and vocally it is perhaps a greater achievement 
still; Il think, from memory, the best record of each song! 
But I was disappointed when this record started. Expecting, 
after his first record, the musical excellence, and having no 
sheer thrills to come fresh, I find that something, which | did 
not ignore, but accepted, in his first record, comes near to 
spoiling his singing. I think it is something not quite perfect 
in his production, though that seems perfectly free and natural ; 
he takes top A’s and B-flats loud and soft, flawlessly, and 
apparently safely, and his diction is excellent. It may be 
merely that his declamation is not quite natural. At any rate, 
this is unquestionably another remarkable record. 

Master Leslie Day has apparently gone from church choir to 
music-hall at the age of fourteen. He seems to have a very 
good voice and a strong sense of style, and to have had some 
very good training, though not without acquiring a slight 
tendency to force his voice in modern fashion and some hints of 
certain bad tricks. At present he is recording For you alone 
(O’ Reilly and Geehl) and J hear you calling me (Harford and 
Marshall) (Columbia DB1122, 10in., 2s. 6d.); and one can 
only hope that he will come well through such experiences. 


C. M. C, 


THE REGAL IRISH SUPPLEMENT 


These records range from the pure Irish songs of Frank 
Quinn, the flute solos of John Griffin, to the humour of Jimmy 
O’Dea, who is making a name for himself over here. That old 
favourite that English people know so well, Grandfather's 
Clock, is sung by Sam Carson on MR935, and the equally well- 
known story of Grandmother's Chair on 934. Sam Carson’s 
diction is clear and the songs are welcome if not fresh pasture. 

Barney O’Leary sings Let him go, let him tarry, which is in the 
real Irish idiom and should obviously be sung by a woman, but 
he makes it worth hearing on MR933 backed with KHileen 
O’Grady. Another woman’s song is The humour is on me 
now (MR928) sung by Frank Quinn, and I thought him better 
suited by The Men of the West, which is as robust as its title 
suggests. 

All the rest are comedy numbers. James J. Mullan sings 
Arrah ! come in out of the rain, Barney McShane and The Wee 
Duck on 926, The Limerick Races and Let Mr. McGuire sit 
down on 925, and a song that quite baffled me called When 
will we have prohibition? and In the garden where the praties 
grow on 924. Lliked Limerick Races best of this group. 

Shaun O’Grady sings an amusing story called Maguire's 
Motor Bike on 931 and another topical song called No more o’ 
yer golfin’ for me on the other side. In the former, the motor 
bike is victorious over everyone who tries to ride it, and is used 
as a kind of ‘“‘ bumping-off’’ machine by its owner, 

Jimmy O’Dea has done Mrs. Mulligan records her vote, which 
we have heard before, on 923, coupled with a rather weak 
story called Mrs. Mulligan’s Sheiks. The Matrimonial 
Bureau has the most universal appeal and does not depend on 
the Irish element for its success. This you can safely recom- 
mend to anyone, although The \amp of Inchicore is only 
moderately funny (MR922). The Baby Elephant may or may 


not amuse, according to one’s mood, but The Dublin Fusilier 
is a rollicking song of the best kind (MR921). 

William Quinn and his Dublin Orchestra play two reels and a 
waltz medley on MR929, Colin Boyd plays a Schottische and 
two more reels on his violin on MR938, and John Griffin plays 
The Jolly Plowboy and The Widow Malone on his flute on 
MR927. But these are very Irish and should be left alone 
unless you already know that you like them. 

The Supplement as a whole provides some. charming Irish 
songs for those interested in the real thing. The price is 
ls. 6d. a record. 

M. E. C. 








me 


BAND RECORDS 


The first records (H.M.V.) of the 1933 Aldershot Tattoo are 
already issued, and very good they are. Unfortunately, I have 
not last year’s records by me to compare, but speaking from 
memory, I should say that this year’s records are quite definitely 
superior, technically, to all previous records of this popular 
event. 

Technically the best of the three records, I think, is B4458, 
containing The Entry of the Gladiators and Sambre et Meuse 
marches, played by the Massed Bands of the Aldershot Command 
under Bandmaster Trayton Adams. On 84446 the Bands 
play Le Grenadier du Caucase under the direction of Mr, 
Adams and Aldershot Tattoo March under the direction of the 
composer, Bandmaster Alfred James. ‘This is quite a good 
march and is out of the common rut. 

The third record, B4447, is more particularly for those 
ayont the Tweed. It is made by the Pipes and Drums of the 
2nd Battalion Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders, and con- 
tains: Slow March—The Border, Quickstep— Newhall Castle, 
Strathspey— The Caledonian Canal, and Reel—Struy Lodge 
on one side, and Slow March— The Skye gathering, Quickstep— 
The Portree Men, Strathspey—Clachnacuddin, and Reel— 
The Piper o Drummond on the other side. I hope this note 
catches the eye of a correspondent whose name and address I 
have mislaid, forin my opinion (whatever the opinion of a mere 
Sassenach may be worth) this is the best record of the pipes 
that I have heard. 

The rest of the new records are few in number and ordinary 
in quality. On Panachord 25507 Wingates Temperance Band 
plays The Wedding of the Rose, which is not very good material 
for a brass band, and Washington Grays March. 

On Broadcast ** Twelve ’’ 3321 the Welsh Guards Band (with 
Male Chorus) give us We'll always be friends and When the 
King goes by, and on Broadcast 972 (a small record) the same 
band plays The Wedding of the Rose (which is more effective 
than in the purely brass medium) and Baby’s Sweetheart, which 
is not at all successful. Why a military band chooses to play 
a piece which depends for its success almost entirely upon 
pizzicato strings is beyond my comprehension! 








| aan 


W. A. C. 





PLYMOUTH GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY. 
Will all readers in Plymouth and neighbourhood please 
communicate with Mr. Stanley Ferrand, 24, Bedford 
Street, Plymouth, if they are interested in starting a 
Gramophone Society. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN (soprano).—Heidenréslein, Lied im 
Griinen and Du bist die Ruh’ (Schubert). In German. 
Piano acc. by Karl Alwin. H.M.V. DB1844, 12in., 6s. 


THEODORE CHALIAPINE (bass).—Chanson du _ départ, 
Chanson du Duc, Chanson a Dulcinée and Mort de Don 
Quichotte (Ibert), from the film ‘‘Don Quixote.’’ In 
French, Orchestra conducted by the composer. H.M.V, 
DB1310 and 1311, 10in., 4s. each. 


JAN KIEPURA (tenor).—Ninon, smile at me just once, and 
O Madonna! (Kaper-Jurmann-Rotter-Marischka) from the 
film *‘ A Song for You.”” In German. Orch. acc. under 
Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. RO20221, 10in., 4s. 


JOSEPH SCHMIDT (tenor)—Why do you pass me by? 
(Niederberger-Heller) and Once I believed in your love 
(Lewinnek-Karlick). In German. Orch. acc. under Otto 
Dobrindt. Parlo. R1528, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Humoreske, Op. 101, No. 7 
(Dvorak-Lengsfelder-Intrator) and Le Cygne (Saint- 
Saéns-Balan). In German, Orch. acc. under Dr. Weiss- 
mann. Parlo. RO20220, 10in., 4s. 


GEORGES THILL (tenor).—La Maison grise from Fortunio 
(Messager-De Caillavet-De Flers) and Elégie (Massenet). 
In French. Orch. acc. under Pierre Chagnon. Columbia 
LB10, 10in., 4s. 


BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor).—Lucia, Luci and ’A Canzone ’e 
Napule (De Curtis). In Neapolitan. With Members of 
La Scala Orchestra, Milan. H.M.V. DA1292, 10in., 4s. 


Elisabeth Schumann.—Disc space is well economised in the 
recording of the three Schubert lieder which Frau Schumann 
here sings with so much delicacy and taste. The chief faults 
to be pointed out, apart from a certain breathlessness here and 
there, concern the enunciation of the words, and these are due 
largely to the fact that in the singer’s estimation vowels are 
all-important ; consonants have to take second place. Too 
many sibilants are clipped and glossed over or else missing 
altogether, while final letters like the “‘m” and ‘“n” in 
im Griinen might as well not be there. The tone is lovely 
everywhere throughout, and so it ought to be, for everything 
is sacrificed to it, especially in Du bist die Ruh’. Happily, 
however, the exquisite purity of the phrasing remains immacu- 
late, and the tone-colour is nicely varied to fit the poetic idea. 
Needless to say, Karl Alwin’s accompaniments display his 
wife’s art in its most favourable light. 

Theodore Chaliapine.—The music of the Don Quixote film 
is not, in my opinion, its strongest feature, nor was it perhaps 
expected to be; but it is exceedingly characteristic and 
clever, and wonderfully so, considering how quickly it had to be 
put together. (I have been told that Ibert was positively the 
only Frenchman who could have written it in the time.) The 
present records give the four principal pieces—I hardly like to 


describe them as songs—sung by Chaliapine, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that they gain immensely by being heard 
separately from the film. Their Spanish character, which is 
extremely marked, comes out far more strongly, as does also 
the bizarre quality of the orchestration, which can hardly be 
fully appreciated in a cinema theatre. The modernistic touch 
that flavours the whole setting also becomes more apparent in 
the gramophone version. It is not necessary to dwell on 
M. Chaliapine’s rendering of these morceaux. Enough that 
they were written for him, that the style, like the voice, is 
peculiar to his genius, that he makes them as interesting as it is 
possible to make them. No one else could execute this music 
with the same mastery of exotic Eastern flourishes or the same 
wealth of Russo-Spanish sentiment. You must hear, too, the 
flamboyant martial rhythm and rugged emphasis that he 
bestows upon the declamation of the fascinating Chanson du 
Duc, which is far superior as music to the weird lament that 
inexplicably issues from the mouth of the departed Don 
Quixote after the burning of his beloved books. 

Jan Kiepura.—Here is more vocal film music, this time from 
A Song for You, with the young Polish tenor for its pro- 
tagonist. Itis of a very different type from that just described, 
being entirely Viennese in character and of the up-to-date 
light opera sort peculiar to Léhar and his imitators. The 
tunes are sung with plentiful animation and purity, an 
abundance of energetic appeal being combined with the 
brighter nonchalance of the Duke in Rigoletto, particularly in 
the Madonna record, which winds up with a stirring tra-la-la 
refrain. Dr. Weissmann’s orchestra is in support. 

Joseph Schmidt.—Viennese music once more, of the same 
easily recognisable light opera sort. Neither air tells us 
anything new, therefore; but the voice and mood of the 
singer seem to be exactly what is required, and the talent of 
the artist is too well known to need description. He is quite 
as much at home in light as in serious opera, and knows how 
to make the best of a Strauss-like waltz. 

Richard Tauber.—I1 remarked recently that this popular 
singer had taken to fitting well-known instrumental melodies 
with words and giving them the benefit of his unique vocal 
touch. The device is now a favourite one with many artists, 
and I daresay it has proved quite a commercial success. 
Anyhow, the melodies are sure of warm acceptance and I 
imagine there are no royalties to be paid on their use—a 
double recommendation. Both Dvorak and Saint-Saéns would, 
I am sure, have appreciated the compliment had they been 
alive ; but then these tributes are only paid to the dead. In 
each case the Tauberesque method is delightfully employed. 


Georges Thill_—Massenet’s EHlégie will soon need a rest. It 
has been somewhat overdone of late. Still, it is not often 
sung with such steady, sympathetic, musical tone as in this 
record, nor are the words as a rule enunciated so beautifully. 
The other song, from André Messager’s graceful opera Fortunio, 
is very sweet and tender, and M. Thill brings out its charm 
with his customary artistic perception. I consider his record 
the best that I have heard this month. 

Bemamino Gigli.—Often as he reminds me of Caruso, the 
gifted Beniamino never does so more than when he is singing 
the attractive Neapolitan ditties of De Curtis. These are, I 
fancy, the two latest specimens, and it is quite wonderful how 
they contrive to offer variations on themes that are “‘ old as the 
hills.’’ But, like the ancient Gaelic tunes played by the pipers, 
if you love them you never grow tired of them, Gigli is now 
the greatest living Neapolitan minstrel, and, as everyone knows, 
in things of this sort he is at once incomparable and irresistible. 
These two records will be heard on every self-respecting gramo- 
phone throughout the country, and I predict for them a 
tremendous vogue with B.B.C, listeners, who always lap up the 
cream of such examples when presented through the medium 
of certain popular recitals that I know of. The voice in them 
is beautiful, and should need no further amplification from the 
control room. 

HERMAN KLEIN, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Stormy Weather 


Stormy Weather is raging all over the countryside, or at least 
wherever there are gramophones and radio. I have five 
versions of it in my box this month, sung by Ethel Waters, 
Greta Keller, Frances Langford, Sam Browne, and Val Rosing, 
and if I had to judge between them I should place them in 
that order. Ethel Waters has the real negro feeling and 
rhythm that is so difficult to get into a slow song like this and 
her performance is really moving (Brunswick 01524, 2s. 6d.) ; 
she backs it with a song called Love is the thing, which is more 
in the nature of just a coupling than anything important. 
Greta Keller can get real feeling into her voice, but she has 
not the same sense of rhythm as the coloured singer, and her 
performance is harrowing, but not moving (Decca F3562, 2s.) ; 
her backing is in the same genre, Maybe I love you too much. 
Poor Greta, what a time she seems to have. Frances Langford 
is an American singer, and while she is not troubled by the 
sentiments of ** blues meeting her ’”’ and “ rockin’ chair getting 
her ’’—sentiments which, after all, the Englishman might be 
excused from understanding—yet she sounds rather as though 
she would not really be so dejected as the song would have her, 
and I prefer her rendering of You hi-de-hi-ing me (Col. DB1124, 
2s. 6d.). Sam Browne does his best to get the negro suggestion 
into it (Panachord 25464, Is. 3d.), but Val Rosing sings it too 
sweetly for my taste (Imperial 2878, ls. 3d.). The backings 
are Castles in the sand and My love song. 

Greta Keller assures us that she cannot remember what 
either she or her lover looked like when first they met, but 
memory plays funny tricks with most of us, and she has very 
pleasant dreams on Decca F3586 from which she wakes up 
smiling. Morton Downey has the same experience on Broadcast 
3322 (1s. 6d.), but his love affair does not last, for he parts from 
the lady in Just so yow ll remember. 

A song which could only have come from America is What 
have we got to lose, and strangely enough it is sung by English 
people this month. On Brunswick 01530 that new combina- 
tion called The Southern Sisters sing it in harmony that is 
musical and pleasing to listen to, but I think Darkness on the 
Delta is too much in the negro idiom for them ; Anona Winn is 
quite at home with What have we got to lose (Col. DB1125, 
2s. 6d.) and is at her best in That's all that matters to me. 


The Four Musketeers are a little heavy in songs that require 
exagg»rated lightness, namely, Something came and got me in 
the spring and What wouldja like for breakfast? (Col. DB1128, 
2s. 6d.), but better suited in When it’s lamplightin’ time in 
the valley and My wishing song (DB1127). 

The Carson Sisters are another English combination, and 
do not think they have quite succeeded in becoming really 
first-class in this rhythmical singing yet. Somebody Lied and 
Black-eyed Susan Brown (Parlo. R1530, 2s. 6d.) are only 
moderately good. But the American duettists. Reilly and 
Comfort are very neat and polished in You've got me crying 
again, St. Louis Blues, Having a good time, and In the valley of 
the Moon (Decca F3574 and F3593, 2s. each), 





Talking of Blues, Gertrude Lawrence has revived her old 
favourite Limehouse Blues on Decca F3578, and she backs it 
with Now you are here. Her voice is charming if you like it 
and irritating if you do not. I imagine the ayes have it. 


By way of contrast Connie Boswell is the next on the list. 
She sings an original if melancholy little song called In a little 
secondhand store (Brunswick 01528, 2s. 6d.), in which she 
describes how forlorn her possessions look in the said store 
after she and her husband have sold up their home, Pathetic, 
but well done. The second song is advice to the wayward 
lover and is called You'll never get to heaven that way. 


For unrestrained female possessiveness listen to Gertrude 
Niesen singing You’re Mine, You! (Col. DB1135, 2s. 6d.). 
She wallows in it. T'ony’s Wife is quite different, and if only 
one could hear the words more distinctly it would be attractive. 


Nan Blakstone is another lady of the same stamp. She 
appoints herself publicity agent to the gentleman of her choice, 
and tells him that among other results of her attentions she 
will Putcher pitcher in the paper, which being interpreted means 
that his portrait will appear in print. On the other side of 
Parlo. R1536 (2s. 6d.) she sings You’re getting to be a habit with 
me from the film “‘ Forty-Second Street.’’ I think perhaps her 
enthusiasm could be better understood if the songs are heard 
with this one first. Also from ‘“‘ Forty-Second Street’ are the 
songs sung by Charles Palloy, an American crooner with the 
right idea; these are Young and Healthy and the title song 
(Imperial 2864, Is. 3d.). 

Ann Suter is robust if nothing else, and this month she is 
fortunate in having found just the right song for her style of 
humour. It is called Jekyll and Hyde (Parlo. R1529, 2s. 6d.), 
and as one would imagine describes the conflict between daring 
and discretion. The second song is Actions speak louder than 
words, which is rather hampered by its clumsy title. Both 
these songs are by English composers, if that is of interest to 
you. 

Layton and Johnstone sing an unusual song, rather after the 
‘*ice-man’”’ idea, called O Mister Carpenter on Col. DB1129 
(2s. 6d.),and this with its backing, Baby, is their only contribu- 
tion this month. I cannot remember a month without three 
or four L. and J. records in the Columbia list. What can it 
mean? 


Leslie Holmes has a good song which he and his unnamed 
partner make the most of in I raised my hat (Imperial 2877, 
ls. 3d.). This lady is a welcome addition to this popular 
comedian’s records, and I think a rather dull English song from 
a film of the same name called Letting in the sunshine would 
have been brighter for her presence. 


I thought Parlo. R1546 one of the most charming records 
Leslie Hutchinson has made for a long time, and if the young 
Felix Mendelssohn’s song No thrill at all does not become 
popular, it will not be because Hutch has not made the most 
of it. You are too beautiful is an American production, but it 
is really a very good tune with an unusual lyric, and I have no 
hesitation in recommending this record of it. 


Donald Novis sings the vocal refrains of two dance tunes 
played by Victor Young and his Orchestra (Brunswick 01529, 
2s. 6d.), although the label describes them as ‘‘ Donald Novis 
with’’ the orchestra. The songs are When the sun bids the 
moon good-night and I lay me down to sleep. Altogether too 
drawn out for me. I enjoyed Singin’ Sam/’s rendering of the 
latter song with When it’s lamplightin’ time in the valley 
(Broadcast 3317, 1s. 6d.). The way this singer modulates his 
large bass voice and gets every ounce of music out of these 
simple songs is most artistic. 

He should be a lesson to Foster Richardson, who should know 
better than to scatter sobs so lavishly throughout that pitiable 
song In every nook and corner you are missing (Broadcast 3315). 
Lawd, show me the way is very little better. This is rank waste 
of talent. 
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Tom Burke declaims with all the dramatic power at his 
command in My Gypsy Rhapsody and Maria, My Own 
(Broadcast 3316), and I have no doubt these songs will be 
immensely popular; Frank Munn, the Irish-American singer, 
is suitably sentimental in Dear little mother o’ mine and Silver 
threads among the gold (Panachord 25491, 1s. 3d.), and this, too, 
I fee] will find favour with the majority. 


Light Orchestras 


Mantovani’s Concert Orchestra make a bold bid for serious 
consideration with a ‘‘ Barber of Seville ’’ Selection and a 
Selection of Airs from Verdi’s Operas (Sterno 5001, Is. 6d.), 
but only succeed in making an excessive amount of noise, 
mostly with harsh violin tone. Very possibly there is a public 
for these selections, but Mantovani would do better to stick 
to his Tangos at which he excels. Perhaps if the obvious 
effort were not so great, the results would be more pleasing. 


The Gershom Parkington Quintet play two old favourites, 
My dear Soul and Un peu d’amour (Decca F3403, 2s.), with 
grace and ability, but the Novelty Players (Parlo. R1548, 2s. 6d.) 
make Stephanie Gavotte and Rendezvous sound too ‘‘.bom- 
bommy.”’ A little less adherence to strict tempo would have 
improved matters here. Albert Sandler and his Orchestra do 
their best with Jonny Heykens’ latest morsel called Fairy Tale 
(Col. DB1131, 2s. 6d.), but it is poor stuff. Play of Butterflies 
on the other side is also the work of this composer, who is in 
the unenviable position of having composed a tune that took 
the public fancy to an enormous degree, and he now has to do 
all he can to provide his publishers with a successor. It is 
difficult to judge the public taste in these fripperies, but I would 
wager that neither of these is the dreamed-of rhapsody. 


Reginald King and his Light Orchestra play Lazy Pete and 
Inttle Yvonne (Sterno 1200, ls. 3d.) with the ability that has 
made them one of the most popular tea-time orchestras of the 
day. Julian Roselli and his Salon Orchestra do all they can 
with Friends once more and My wishing song (Panachord 
25533, 1s. 3d.) but I do not feel the world of recorded music 
would be the poorer without these contributions. 


Edith Lorand and her Orchestra play Ecstasy and Golden 
Kisses with that assurance born of knowing exactly what their 
public wants (Parlo. R1533, 2s. 6d.), and the Pavilion Orchestra 
are dainty enough in Spring blossoms awaken and Romance 
(R1534). These trifles are pleasant listening for the idle hour. 

Gino Bordin and his Hawaiians cater for the undergraduate 
in his punt on the river in two waltzes, The Blue Bird and In 
Vienna one night (R1532), while the man-in-the-street may easily 
be pleased with When it’s lamplightin’ time in the valley and 
Adios, played on the stalwart accordeons of The Scott-Wood 
Accordeon Quartet (R1531). The restaurant habitué will 
appreciate Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra in Si, Si and 
For love tume (Sterno 1199, 1s. 3d.). 


Pot-Pourri 

Viennese Memories of Léhar played by the The B.B.C. 
Dance Orchestra (Col. DX472, 12in., 4s.) is not only extremely 
tuneful, but it is also well played and is one of the best records 
of the month that have come my way. The tunes are familiar 
and the arrangement is of the best. Ilja Livschakoff’s 
Orchestra also play Léhar Melodies (Decca F3575, 2s.) and if 
their record did not invite comparison with the B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra’s it would receive more favourable comment. As it 
is, it is a poor second. A selection from the “ Tales of 
Hoffmann’”’ played by The Bohemians and called Hoffmann tells 
the tale (Col. DB1132, 2s. 6d.) is certainly Hoffmann up to date, 
and is more of a joke than a serious selection, and if treatcd as 
such is well worth possessing. The Orchestra Mascotte add 
another jewel to their crown of successes with Waltz Pearls 
(Parlo. R1545, 2s. 6d.). It is good fun spotting the tunes as 
well as enjoying their tunefulness. 

Henri Leoni Memories on Columbia DX471 (12in., 4s.) may 
not mean much to the post-War generation, but it will give 
pleasure to many Edwardians who remember this charming 
singer, and the plays he graced. 

‘‘ Bitter Sweet ’’ is more recent fare, and The Commodore 
Grand Orchestra can fill a 10in. disc with tunes that will be fra- 
grant for many years (Broadcast 3320, Is. 6d.), but [donot think 
I approve of I’ll see you again,sung as a duet by Bob and Alf 
Pearson, coupled with Love will find a way from ‘‘ The Maid of 
the Mountains ”’ (Imperial 2876, ls. 3d.), except that they give 
one an excuse to hum these well-loved airs. 

** Die Fledermaus ’”’ has emerged during the last month as 
‘Waltz Time” with Evelyn Laye and several gramophone 
stars to grace a film that is notable for its exquisite photography. 
If you want a brief résumé of the tunes played by the Durium 
Dance Band and sung by Wynne Ajello and a gentleman who 
shall remain nameless, they are yours for one shilling on 
Durium Rl. Olive Groves warbles the two songs from the 
film of ‘‘ The Good Companions ’”’ on Decca F3583 (2s.), and 
the Dajos Bela Dance Orchestra play two pretty tunes called 
Ninon and O Madonna ! from a new Continental film ‘‘ A Song 
for You” (Parlo. R1544, 2s. 6d.). 

The next little bunch are what I should describe as “‘ tunes 
for the masses.”’ Debroy Somers’s Band play Jrish and Welsh 
Medleys (Col. DB1130, 2s. 6d.) with their usual forthrightness ; 
The Marine Pavilion Band play a Medley of ‘hits’ called 
Seaside Medley (1933) (Regal-Zono. MR944, ls. 6d.) in just the 
way that you will all hear the brass band on the pier playing 
them; Jimmy Campbell and his Paramount Band play the 
same sort of thing in On with the Show, 1933, without so much 
brass (Broadcast 973, 1s.), and Roma’s Accordeon Band play a 
Medley of summer song successes on Imperial 2874 (ls. 3d.) 
that is real value for money. 

Mellow and Rich are as sentimental as usual, but give you 
plenty of warning by calling their record Sweetheart Waltz 
Songs (Broadcast 970, lIs.). 





ASK YOUR MUSIC DEALER TO-DAY, 
or Send 1/8 to ; ; IAM TY, 
Publishers 


for the r ir 16 


Containing many inspiring Hymn tunes, besides the famous 
**Deep Harmony” recorded by St. Hilda’s Band on Regal 
MR527. “ Denton Park” and “ Lavinia” by Wingates T. Band 
on Panachord 25323. “Deep Harmony” and “ Lavinia” by 
Colne Orpheus Male Choir on Regal-Zonophone MR845. 
** Deep Harmony ” 
and ‘Abide with 
Me” on H.M.V. 
C2550 by Fifteen 
Massed Bands. 
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Two lovely Songs from KIEPURA’S 
New Film « A Song for You ” 


JAN KIEPURA 


With Orchestral Accompaniment 


O, Madonna! 
Ninon (Smile at me just once) 
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Low Comedy 


Decca F3581 (2s.) is one of the most peculiar records of its 
kind that I have evcr heard. For suggestiveness it would 
be hard to find an equal to And so does he; it is one of those 
songs that is only vulgar if you make it so, yet it has no point 
if you do not. Miss Dawn Davis is to be congratulated on her 
perfect diction and her ability to make every ounce of naughti- 
ness apparent to the most simple-minded. She should make 
a fortune in the smart cabarets of the West End. Ronald 
Frankau, the darling of the cabaret world, is not up to standard 
in London and When you've fellows like me in the force (Parlo. 
R1547, 2s. 6d.). The material is at fault, not the artist. 

Those sophisticated people may not be everybody’s fare, 
lots of people prefer the more direct humour of Sandy Powell in 
Sandy swims the Channel (Broadcast 968, ls.). Or even Vine 
and More in their rapid fire story of Down in the valley where 
almost anything seems liable to happen, or the country yokel 
adventures described in- Where be ’ee goin’, Jarge? (Sterno 
1208, Is. 3d.). 

Don’t be late in the morning is a typically English injunction, 
and it has found favour with three of the comedians this 
month. Bobbie Comber sings it on Broadcast 3319 (1s. 6d.), 
but sings All over Italy much better; Randolph Sutton 
(Panachord 25535, ls. 3d.) and Barmy and Buck (Regal-Zono. 
MR943, Is. 6d.) both couple it with that ridiculous comment on 
the German situation called Leave Abie alone. The Regal- 
Zono. is the more amusing. 

After the English humour turn to the American hill-billy 
type. Monte Hunter is really good in Chewing Gum and I like 
mountain music (Broadcast 969, Is.), but Frank Crumit’s 
story of all the various men his girl ran away with (H.M.V. 
B4441, 2s. 6d.) does not stand up to two sides of a 10in. disc. 

While not in the least humorous in the ordinary sense of 
the word, the two songs sung by Carson Robison and his 
Pioneers are nevertheless of the hill-billy-cum-negro-folk-song 
type. Darling Nellie Gray is a traditional American song that 
is very like some of our own old songs, but Climbin’.up the 
golden stairs is in the negro tradition (Broadcast 3318, 1s. 6d.). 
Both are well worth hearing if you care for something out of the 
ordinary. 


Organ Records 

Reginald Foort takes the putty medal this month for using 
up his energy on the ‘* William Tell’? Overture on both sides 
of Imperial 2875 (1s. 3d.); and what energy! It is only 
equalled by the task Terance Casey set himself when he put 
jottings from twenty-two overtures on to Columbia DB1112 
(2s. 6d.). Potted Overtures is a work of art. I prefer the 
artistry of Jesse Crawford, who has recorded Victor Herbert's 
A kiss in the dark and Pale Moon (H.M.V. B4445, 2s. 6d.), for 
which many thanks. On B4460 and 4461 he plays up-to-the 
minute hits which are no doubt clamoured for by his admircrs. 
He is quite unique. Harry Bidgood and Bruce Wendell make 
the most of two trifles, Pop Gun and The little sentry box, on 
an organ and a piano on Broadcast 971 (Is.). 


H.M. the King 


Everyone will be glad to know the number of the record made 
of His Majesty’s speech at the opening of the Economic 
Jonference. It is RB4468 and the speech, in English and 
French, fits perfectly on to a double-sided 10in. record. The 
price is 2s. 6d. and the profits go to charity. 


Leg Theory 


A record Sheen countless cricket enthusiasts all over the 
Empire will want to have is Columbia DB1140, in which 
Frank Foster airs his views on the vexed question of body-line 
bowling, or Leg Theory, with Harold Larwood replying in no 
meek and mild manner on the reverse. Add this to your 
sporting trophies. 


Late Arrivals 


All the Regal records reached me too late for inclusion in 
the general reviews, and several H.M.V.s, Columbias, and 
Deceas trailed in at an unwelcome moment. Here are brief 
notes on them, 

Stanley Holloway makes a worthy return to gramophone 
fans with another story of Old Sam, Sam’s Medal, and the tale 
of the vain schoolmaster who made his pupils guess his age 
before they were allowed a holiday from his school to celebrate 
his birthday (Col. DX474, 12in., 4s.). Once more praise must 
go to Wolseley Charles for his sympathetic accompaniments to 
these characteristic monologues. 

Jack Doyle makes his second appearance as a singer on Deeca 
F3576 (2s.), the titles being Little town in the old County Down 
and Where the river Shannon flows. These must be bought more 
as curiosities than as musical gems. Gracie Fields and Paul 
Small both sing J can’t remember (H.M.V. B4464 and Col. 
DB1136, 2s. 6d. each), but Gracie is not as amusing as usual 
in Whiskers and all and Paul Small has an unfamiliar song in’ 
Just a little flower shop around the corner—but that need not 
deter you, for it will probably soon be hummed everywhere. 
The Serenader pays Bruce Sievier and Harold Ramsay a pretty 
compliment by recording Her name is Mary and This lovely 
rose on Regal-Zonophone MR952 (ls. 6d.), and The Three 
Admirals are good in I lay me down to sleep and Stormy Weather 
(MR953). Maurice Elwin is intense in You are too beautiful 
and You're mine, you (Decca F3597, 2s.). Anona Winn 
displays her gifts of mimicry in Our little baby boy and All over 
Italy (Col. DB1138, 2s. 6d.) ; this is one of the best records she 
hasdone. Cliff Carlisle croons Seven years with the wrong woman 
and Memories that haunt me—1I don’t wonder—on Panachord 
25523 (1s. 3d.) and Harry Torrani yodels to his heart’s content 
in Highland Yodel and Australian Yodel (Regal-Zonophone 
MR949, Is. 6d.). 

The New Mayfair Orchestra make a good picce of work out 
of the tunes from *‘ A Bedtime Story”’ and “‘ Hallelujah, I’m a 
Tramp ”’ (H.M.V. C2573, 12in., 4s.); Raie da Costa is pretty 
successful with the latter and does some clever stunts in 
You've got me crying again (H.M.V. B4463, 2s. 6d.). Derickson 
and Brown devote all their attention to a medley from ‘‘ Forty- 
Second Street’? (B4459), and Debroy Somers’ Band, with the 
Carlyle Cousins and Dan Donovan, give us a taste of the joys 
to be had at the Hippodrome in ‘* Give me a Ring”’ (Col. DX473, 
12in., 4s.). 

Of the orchestral offerings the most important is Dol Dauber 
and his Salon Orchestra in the Overtures to Johann Strauss’s 
‘““The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief’? and Offenbach’s ‘‘ The 
Betrotha! at the Lantern’? (H.M.V. C2570, 12in., 4s.); well 
done and not over-done. Marek Weber and his Orchestra give 
us their Potpourri of Waltzes, No. 3, on H.M.V. B4454 (2s. 6d.) ; 
you know what to expect here, and the Angelus Octet under 
Fred Hartley play Beethoven’s much arranged Minuet and 
Handel’s Largo (Regal-Zonophone MR947, Is. 6d.). For the 
rest the Coventry Hippodrome Orchestra re-hash Good Old 
Tunes (MR946), the Marine Pavilion Band play Jt’s the Band 
and Marching to a military band (MR954), and Billy Reid and 
his London Piano-Accordeon Band play The Whisper Waliz; 
Gypsy Fiddles, When it’s lamplightiw’ time in the valley, and I 
like mountain music (MR956 and 955). I have no room to sing 
their praises. PEPPERING. 


Corrections 

Our alert readers are quite right. Some of the records. 
reviewed last month as Additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur 
Catalogue (e.g., D1630, D1732, C1747—8, D1717, D1735, 
DB1007) are not new recordings, but had been withdrawn and 
transferred from the H.M.V. General Catalogue. 

The photograph at the head of Alfred Piccaver’s article on 
p. 14 was not of Piccaver, but of Titterton. 

Without suggesting that these were traps laid by H.M.V. 
and Decca for unwary reviewers and editors, we plead guilty to 
unwariness and apologise to all concerned. C. BS. 
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HOW JAZZ HAS 


HELPED MUSIC 


by ROY FOX 


HERE is a certain type of musical enthusiast who foams 

at the mouth whenever one breathes the word “ jazz.” 
There is another type who announces to all and sundry that 
the classics bore him stiff and that as long as he has a decent 
dance band to listen to he is perfectly content. I have noticed, 
however, that recently both types seem to be becoming quite 
rare. People who, a year ago, would have been insulted if they 
had been accused of having a popular taste, will coyly admit 
they have heard some really remarkable playing by dance 
bands ‘‘and though it could not really be called music it 
showed a high degree of technical skill.”” And similarly, the 
light music maniac has been discovering, to his astonishment, 
that ‘‘ there are some good tunes in the classics.” 

I suppose I shall be accused of prejudice, bias, conceit, 
ignorance, and many other deadly sins if I unblushingly claim 
that jazz is mainly responsible for this 
change of front. In fact, I will go further 
and say that the despised dance band is 
chiefly. responsible for the great revival in 
musical enthusiasm that has swept over 
the country. In every town and city serious 
music is being played to packed and enthu- 
siastic audiences, but instead of giving jazz 
at any rate a fair share of the credit, 
the highbrow snob smugly prates of the 
welcome improvement in public taste and 
looks forward hopefully to the day when the 
last saxophone will have been beaten into 
a triangle ! 

I feel sure that a great deal of the prejudice 
which the musician feels against jazz is 
caused by the unfortunate name that has 
been given to this type of melody. ‘* Jazz”’ 
means something blaring, vivid, ugly, 
harsh, and essentially vulgar. Such a name 
as this is, I admit, enough to put any 
sensitive person’s teeth on edge, and for 
that reason I always prefer to refer to it as 


syncopated music, ROY 


Then, again, a wealth of sarcasm is hurled 
at its negroid origin. It is called jungle music, and we are told 
we are reverting to primitive savagery. Well, diamonds are dug 
out of clay and only look like dirty yellow pebbles until they are 
polished, but they are none the less beautiful for that. And 
@ pearl was originally only a pain in an oyster! So why should 
not music start from humble beginnings and rise to something 
great ? And anyhow, no matter how civilised we may become 
on the surface, there is a strain of the primitive savage in all 
of us that responds instinctively to the tom-tom rhythm of 
the trap-drum. 

Try to view the subject without prejudice for a moment, 
and it must be admitted that the chief objection that most 
highbrows have to jazz is that it is easy and pleasant to listen 
to. It requires no great mental effort, there is nothing to 
© understand,’”’ and once you have heard about a dozen 
jazz tunes, you will have a pretty good general idea of what 
you can expect to find in any other jazz tune you may listen 
to. Therefore it is condemned as being worthless and beneath 
the attention of any self-respecting person who considers 
himself intelligent and well educated. 

‘Exactly ! That’s just the point! What these critics overlook 
is that only about 1 per cent. of the population is sufficiently 
intelligent and well educated (in the musical sense) to appre- 
ciate first-class music. Must all the other 99 per cent. go 
without ? Must they spend tuneless days because classical 





music frankly bores them ? Is it not more than possible that, 
through listening to jazz, they will gradually develop a love 
and understanding of music that will lead them to have a shot 
at listening to something better when they have the chance ? 

That is why I claim that however much jazz music is scorned 
by the highbrow, it is the medium by which millions of people 
have learnt the first elements of rhythm and harmony. A 
modern dance band will go to infinite trouble to give a first-class 
orchestral setting to even the simplest popular tune, and by 
listening to such melodies night after night some knowledge 
must be acquired of colour and tone values. When people 
begin noticing the difference between the harmonies supplied 
in the piano accompaniment of a sixpenny pantomime song 
and those introduced by a good dance orchestra, it is only 
a very short step to Chopin and Mendelssohn. And once one 
has definitely embarked on the lighter and 
more tuneful classical composers it is only 
a matter of time to progress up the scale 
until one can tackle the heavy stuff with 
genuine pleasure. 

Like the famous king in A. A. Milne’s 
poem, the man-in-the-street ‘‘ does like a 
little bit of butter with his bread.” In 
music the butter is supplied by melody and 
rhythm, and it is the lavish helpings of 
butter given by dance bands that have 
turned us, in record time, into a nation of 
music lovers. Before the War, opera was 
a closed book to all but a few of the elect. 
The other day I heard an errand boy whist- 
ling snatches of Stravinsky as though he 
enjoyed them ! 

If a man buys a gramophone, what 
records does he get first?) Why, the 
popular song and dance hits! But if he is 
still buying records a couple of years later, 
he is getting quite a large proportion of 
serious music amongst his popular stuff. 
Fox It is, mark you, the dance music that has 

developed his taste and led him to some- 
thing of more permanent value. 

But does that mean jazz is ephemeral—that it has absolutely 
no place in serious music ? Assuredly not! Jazz is the musical 
expression of a generation. It reflects the spirit of our times 
in exactly the same way as folk-songs voiced the spirit of the 
countryside and shanties gave us the surge and the tang of 
the sea. And just as the great composers of the past studied 
the tastes of the people and transmuted them into pure gold 
by the Philosopher’s Stone of their genius, so must the 
composer of to-day learn the lessons that jazz is waiting to 
teach him. It is always difficult to judge contemporary 
music because we are swayed by personal prejudices and pre- 
conceived ideas. Music to-day is in a state of transition. 
Many of the works that are being composed are of an experi- 
mental nature, and many of the effects that musicians are 
striving for are imperfectly understood. But I venture to 
suggest that within the next ten years music will have emerged 
into newer and more enduring forms, and that the student of 
the future willbe able to show that much that is worth while 
originated first of all in the ‘‘ jazz’’ tunes of the masses. 





Don’t forget to order your Index for 
Volume X 
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Hot Dance Bands 











Duke Ellington creates a sensation ! 
—and the deluge of Records continues 


AST minute arrangements have just 

been made to extend the visit of 

Duke Ellington and his famous 

orchestra. They now have still two 

more weeks in this country—the 

last, commencing on July 10th, in London— 

and then, after a final Sunday concert on 

July 16th at the Trocadero Cinema, Elephant 
and Castle, they will depart for home. 

So successful has been their visit that they 
might have remained with us for many more 
weeks, but even when they are gone their 
music will be with us—more so in fact than 
ever, for their recordings, new and old, con- 
tinue to be poured out from a seemingly 
inexhausitble supply. 

What has been the effect of this first 
personal appearance of what is admitted by 
one and all who have heard it in the flesh to 
be the greatest thing of its kind inexistence? 
Already a number of conclusions of no little 
interest may be drawn. 


Truth will out 

The first is that whatever interested parties 
and devotees of “‘ straight ’’ music may still 
try to make us believe, not only is the public 
for hot music extending even further than 
the regularly increased issues of hot records 
over the last few months have suggested, but 
the public is at last showing signs of a 
very keen discernment between the good and 
the bad of this type of music There may 
still be a large following for bands which, 
because of their lack of imagination and 
retrogressive methods, are unworthy of their 
popularity, but somehow or other the more 
ambitious always seem to manage to get to the 
top. We have seen it with our broad- 
casting dance bands, and now Ellington’s 
band, the most advanced and best thing of 
its kind in the world, comes over here and is 
actually recognised as such. 


Over one hundred thousand 


During their visit Ellington and his band 
will have been seen and heard by over 
100,000 people, which of course excludes the 
thousands, perhaps millions, of others who 
were able only to listen to their broadcast. 
Their two weeks at the London Palladium 
were insufficient, and a special concert had to 
be arranged for the intermediate Sunday. 
Although announced but a few days before 
it took place, it was, like most of the other 
performances, a case of “house full.”” At 
the Locarno Ballroom, Streatham, after a 


scrum round the door which would be a 
credit to a football crowd, 2,500 managed to 
pack in for the midnight dance at which 
Ellington played, thereby breaking records 
for the hall. Over 4,500 attended the Melody 
Maker Concert for musicians at the Troca- 
dero Cinema, Ele phant and Castle, last Sun- 
day, and many who applied for tickets had to 
be disappointed for lack of further accommo- 
dation. It was the same tale wherever the 
band appeared. 

Of course it is hardly to be expected that 
even this evidence will be accepted by the die- 
hards. The music publishers will still 
continue their plaintive wails that in hot music 
you cannot hear the tune, Mr. Bert Feldman 
will, unless I am greatly mistaken, adhere to 
his statement, published in the News- 
Chronicle, that the public wants melody 
(meaning the nursery airs he and his con- 
temporary song publishers give us from 
month to month ?), and the redoubtable Mr. 





THE BOSWELL SISTERS 


will appear at 
THE LONDON PALLADIUM 
Week commencing Monday, July 3rd 








Ernest Newman will doubtless continue to 
speak of Ellington and shoddy synthetic 
Harlem Dionysi, drunk on bad boot-leg 
liquor, in one and the same breath. Such 
things we must expect, but they are now 
likely to be taken whence they come, and for 
what they are worth, instead of being 
accepted as enlightened opinion to be fol- 
lowed blindly. 

Another conclusion to which many appear 
to have come—and with which, may I add, 
I am inclined to agree—is that the band is 
an even greater proposition than its records 
suggest. Until its visit to London I had 
not heard it in person since the days of 1929 
when it was at the Cotton Club in Harlem. 
Naturally, in the intervening period, not. only 
had my recollections grown a little dim, but 
the band has changed. It has a way of 
expressing itself that no words can describe, 
and .is perhaps only equalled by the 
virtuosity of its soloists. Nothing heard on 
the records does justice to Lawrence Brown 
or to Sonny Greer, whose ease of action, as 
with lightning rapidity, perched high above 
the rest of the ensemble, he covers the array 
of instruments which constitutes his mam- 
moth kit, is comparable only with the 
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OLAR RHYTHMIC 


unbelievable swing of his rhythm, and the 
dexterity with which he produces his un- 
conventional beats andeffects. But to single 
out any single artist is invidious. There 
is not a man in the combination who is not 
a virtuoso in every sense of the word. 

If there is a criticism to be made, it is that 
the band was at its best only in its special 
concerts. It is true that it never descended 
to the usual (and in its case quite unnecessary) 
stage ** production stunts,” but the attempt 
to create in its ‘‘ Variety” turns what is 
known as stage atmosphere had not always 
the happiest effect on the purely musical 
side. However, to stress such slight lapses 
is pedantic. 


Compensation for 1s. 3d. 

There is, of course, reams one might write 
about the band and its performances, but 
this is supposed to be a review of records, to 
which duty I must proceed. Quite an 
amount of interesting information, including 
a brief biography of all the musicians, and 
some excellent new pictures, are to be found 
in the special programme produced for the 
concerts. Anyone unable to attend these 
concerts, but desiring a copy of the 
programme, can obtain one by sending me a 
Postal Order (stamps not accepted) for 
ls. 3d. to the offices of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 


The swing of “ Sonny” Greer 

The best of the new records by Duke 
Ellington and His Orchestra is Drop me off at 
Harlem (Bruns. 0152). This is one of those 
catchy little melodies of Ellington’s which are 
the more fascinating by their very simplicity. 
Although the whole thing never raises above 
a mild mf, one must marvel once again at the 
extraordinary swing that the band gets with 
seemingly no effort. This time it comes 
mainly from the background by the rhythm 
section, but that will surprise no one who has 
heard Sonny Greer. At one of the concerts 
the band played a knocked-up arrangement 
of In the shade of the old apple tree. For one 
of the choruses Ellington had all six of the 
brass section out in front playing in muted 
harmony barely above a whisper, with only 
wire-brushes and string bass by way of 
accompaniment, but the swing Sonny Greer 
worked up made it one of the most rhythmical 
moments of the evening. Drop me off at 
Harlem gives at least as good an idea as one 
can get from a record of the effect he obtains. 


Insolence from the trumpet 

Convention demands that I mention Drop 
me off at Harlem under hot records, but in 
fact it is as sweet a little morsel as one could 
find, and, excepting perhaps for the last 
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chorus, a good deal straighter than many so- 
called commercial performances. Ifit sounds 
hotter in its lazy way than it actually is, it 
is because it is played with such style and the 
rhythm section has such a swing. 

The livening up of the last chorus is the 
result of impertinent comments by the trum- 
pet before, overcome by the wit of his 
remarks, he takes over the whole story until 
stopped by the ensemble’s decision to make 
the ending a family affair. Things like this 
have to be heard. They cannot be explained 
in words. This trumpet business is some- 
thing with a completely new flavour, and 
worth studying bar by bar. It is significant, 
however, that the simplest measure, the 8th, 
is the most rhythmical. Until one has heard 
it, it is difficult to conceive that such a 
swing could be produced from four straight 
crotchets. 


On the other side is a hitherto unissued 
recording by the band of Ellington’s Black 
Beauty. This version, which is not very new, 
is not very different from the H.M.V., and 
on the whole, perhaps, not quite so good. 


The Duke’s little failing 

Before this review is finished you are going 
to read the words Stormy Weather so many 
times that I do not suppose you will ever 
want to see them in print again. However, 
as most of the records of this new “hit ” 
song are by the “ ordinary” dance bands, 
until we come to the section which deals 
with them I propose to say no more than 
that it is one of the best tunes we have had 
for years and that one of the best records of 
it is that by Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 
on Bruns. 01526. 

With the last part of this statement every- 
body may not agree. The arrangement and 
the interpretation are typically Ellingtonian, 
and many are sure to say that the Ellington 
touch is out of place. 

It is a matter of opinion. 

It is true that if one has already become 
accustomed to the tune as originally written, 
this Ellington version, with its modernistic 
harmonies, is at first a little disturbing, but 
itseems to grow onone. The only parts I did 
not thoroughly enjoy were where “growl” 
trump2ts are introduced. Such an effect is 
out of place, but it is one of Ellington’s minor 
failings not to realise that orchestral effects 
which add point to his own music can often 
destroy the point in the work of others. 
Perhaps this is why Ellington and his band 
are generally so much better when playing the 
Duke’s original compositions. 


Ivie drops an octave 

Stormy Weather is backed with Ellington’s 
Band playing Get yourself a new broom, with 
vocal refrain by Ivie Anderson, who came over 
with the band, and whom you may remember 
as the vocalist in [t don’t mean a thing, though 
you would hardly recognise her voice. It 
has dropped about an octave and sounds 
more like a man’s. 

This is one of Ellington’s happier efforts 
with other people’s tunes, probably because 
there is nothing pretentious about the 
song—it is just a commercially rhythmical 
little item—and Ellington does not attempt 
to do anything pretentious with it. Just a 
good straightforward dance arrangement, 
played a bit better than most other bands 
might be expected to play it. 

As regards the tunes and their treatments, 
the same may be said of I’ve got the world on a 


string (v by Ivie Anderson) and Down a 
Carolina lane, which are Ellington and His 
Orchestra’s contributions to the Columbia 
supplement (CB625). There is little in 
éither of these, except some solo work. by 
Lawrence Brown, that is really outstanding. 
It is the same unfortunate story of music in 
which there is no scope, for the band to do 
more than sound rather bored with it all, and 
I prefer any one of the four titles by the band 
which Parlophone have given us. 


Although none is a very recent recording, 
all are much more suitable material. There 
are Ellington’s Syncopated Shuffle and Blues 
of the Vagabond, both written in 1930, on 
R1535, and on R1549 his Lazy Duke, also 
1930 vintage, and What can a poor fellow do ? 
The last mentioned dates back many years, 
but age does not count with Ellington to 
the extent that it does with so many others. 
His music has a style of its own on which 
time seems to look very kindly. 


Over-boosted 

Benny Carter and His Orchestra’s (Amer.) 
excellent record of Spike Hughes’ Siz Bells 
Stampede should go a long way to assist this 
British composer. 

Hughes has himself recorded many of his 
own works on Decca,, but, excepting for 
occasional solos—conspicuous among them 
being those by Buddy Featherstonhaugh— 
the orchestra, due to insufficient rehearsal, 
and, to my mind, the lack of a master hand in 
its direction, has often been too poor to 
enable the tunes to be heard at their best. 
No such complaint can be made against 
Benny Carter’s performance. 

It is perhaps as unfortunate for him as for 
anyone else that Hughes’ close association 
with the gramophone correspondent of a 
professional contemporary has resulted in 
exaggerated claims being made for his work. 
This over-boosting merely makes people 
disappointed when they find its recipient 
does not live up toit. Hughes is not a great 
composer, even among writers of this type of 
music, but he has his good points. He 
combines tunefulness with an undoubted 
understanding of the spirit of this Negro 
rhythmic music, and if his inspiration comes 
from the Ellington-Waller-Henderson school 
it is at least a good source. 


On the reverse Benny Carter and His 
Orchestra play a new number, said on the 
label to be by Carter, Swing Jt (v). There is 
an excellent alto saxophone solo by Carter 
himself, and from it you can see where 
Frankie Trumbauer got his style. Or did 
Mr. Carter get it from Trumbauer ? 

Otherwise this is just a so-and-so record. 
The composition is just an everyday sort 
of semi-hot tune, not lifted from the rut of 
mediocrity by an arrangement that seldom 
raises above the level of ordinary commercial 
scores. The band does not show itself as all 
it is cracked up to be. Some of the solo bits 
are good: some frankly bad. Among the 
latter is that by trumpet. 


Louis plays truant? 

One has to be prepared for all sorts of 
funny things on records, and I will eat my 
hat if Louis Armstrong is not playing in 
Midnight Rhythm (v) and A ghost of a chance 
(v) on Columbia CB626 by a bunch calling 
themselves the Washboard Rhythm Band 
(Amer.). Louis is not mentioned on the 
label (probably because his name is exclusive 


to Victor) but his trump2t seems as unmis- 
takable as his singing. 

It is a pity Louis does not use this com- 
bination for his Victor recordings. It may 
not be a world-beater, in fact it is very far 
from it, but it is a better support than he has 
had since he left Parlophone, and, with Louis 
taking his usual prominent part in the 
proceedings, instead of hiding away as he 
does here in the background, like a naughty 
boy afraid of being caught playing truant, 
might provide us again with records at least 
as good as some of the grand things he did 
on Parlophone. 

Apart from Louis’ vocal chorus and his few 
bars of trumpet at the end, there is not a 
great deal to be said for A ghost of a chance, 
but one can hardly expect a band to do more 
with a sugary commercial song like this than 
play it fairly straight. However, the other 
side makes up for it. Midnight Rhythm is 
very fair as hot numbers go, and the band has 
a better chance to do things, 

And now I suppose the next thing I shall 
hear is that it is not Louis at all, but someone 
who has sprung up overnight in Oskosh 
and found out how to play and sing just like 
him. 


It’s crazy, but it’s good 

I do not know whether H.M.V. have been 
reading my remarks last month about 
Washboard bands, but they have given us 
in I’m gonna play down by the Ohio (v) and 
Fire (appropriately enough the efforts of a 
Mr. Fried), two of the craziest hot concoctions 
we are likely to get for many a long day. 

The former is stated to be by the 
Washboard Rhythm Boys, the latter by the 
Washboard Rhythm Kings, but in fact they 
are probably by the same combination. One 
clue is that although one is by piano and the 
other by the band, both the introductions 
are based on the same theme. 

Well, I asked for crazy music and I have 
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BEST of 


HOT DANCE BANDS 


Blues of the Vagabond and Syncopated 
Shuffle by Duke Ellington and His 
Orchestra (Parlo, R1535). 

Drop me off at Harlem by Duke Ellington 
and His Orchestra (Bruns, 01512). 

Ida, sweet as apple cider and Feelin’ no pain 
by Red Nichols’ Five Pennies (reissued 
on Bruns. 01536). 

Six Bells Stampede by Benny Carter and 
His Orchestra (Col. CB628). 

Stormy Weather by Duke Ellington and 
His Orchestra (Bruns, 01527). 








CRAZY RHYTHM BANDS 

Fire by The Washboard Rhythm Kings 
(H.M.V. B6362). 

I’m gonna play down by the Ohio by The 
Washboard Rhythm Boys (H.M.V. 
B6362). 

Midnight Rhythm by The Washboard Rhythm 
Band (Col. CB626). 





VOCAL 
Mississippi Mud, etc., by Whiteman’s Original 
Rhythm Boys (reissued on H.M.V. 
B4424). 
That's Georgia by: The Mills Brothers 
(Bruns. 01531). 
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got it, and, candidly, I think it great fun. 
And make no mistake, there is more method 
than you may think in this madness. Some 
of the get-off solos in these three-minute 
spells of hectic exuberance are as good as 
they make ’em. The banjo player has a 
technique that is nobody’s business and uses 
it to great effect, particularly in Fire. The 
pianist is another one who can come to play 
for me any time he likes. Then there is the 
Washboard merchant. With the bass player 
he swings it all the way through, but you will 
realise better what he can really do when you 
get to the end of Fire. The weak spots are 
the saxophone players, True, they get the 
notes in, heaps of them to almost every bar, 
but it does not mean a great deal, and their 
tones are not exactly angelic. Still, one 
cannot have everything at once, and what is 
lost on the swings is made up on the round- 
abouts, as Shakespeare succinctly put it. 

It is a pity they do not change the har- 
monies in the vocal parts of the Ohio side. 
The continual use of the tonic chord becomes 
rather monotonous. 


Flying Dutchmen 


A word of praise must be given to The 
Ramblers’ Dance Band for Jig Walk and 
Who’s Sorry Now? (Decca F5583). This is a 
Dutch combination, now playing at L’Aren 
Hotel, Hamdorff, and Decca bring them all 
the way from Holland to record. 


The combination is directed by T. V. 
Masman, its pianist, and the unusually good 
arrangements to which the records owe much 
of their success are the work of a yeung 
Dutch musician, Van Beeck. 


Holland is recognised as being even more 
advanced in its appreciation of dance music 
than England, but so far the standard of 
English bands has been higher. The 
Ramblers are probably an exception in their 


<> 
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the MONTH 


DANCE BANDS 

Falling Star by Leo Reisman and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6365). 

It was a night in June and It’s Sunday down 
in Carolina by Anson Weeks and His 
Orchestra (Bruns. 01532). 

*Stormy Weather by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra} (Bruns. 01523), Leo Reisman 
and His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6349) and 
Scott Wood and His Orchestra (Regal- 
Zono. MR942). 

That’s what life is made of by Ray Noble 
and His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6361). 
When my little Pomeranian by Ray Noble 
and His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6358). 





—_--——_- 


COMEDY DANCE BANDS 


*All over Italy by Ambrose and His Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01538), Ray Noble and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6346) and Roy Fox 
and His Band (Decca F3591). 

Just an old chateau by The B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra (Col. CB615). 

Waiters on Parade by The B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra (Col. CB616). 





* Allthese should be heard before making final 
selection. 


t Reviewed and recommended last month. 


own country, but judged on Jig Walk (the 
other side is not quite so good) it must be 
admitted that they have as good a style as 
any band playing in London to-day. Solo 
honours go to the tenor saxophone, clarinet, 
and trombone players, and there is a fiddle 
player who has obviously heard Venuti, but 
the strong feature of the outfit is its 
rhythmical ensemble. 


The “ Five Pennies” reissued 

Brunswick have received so many requests 
that they have decided to reissue some, if 
not all, of the original recordings by Red 
Nichols and His Five Pennies (Amer.). The 
first titles, Jda sweet as apple cider and 
Feelin’ no pain (01536), are listed this month. 


Both these numbers are among the best 
the band did, and it is surprising how good 
they sound after not having heard them for 
so long. Many will remember particularly 


the lovely first chorus of Jda played by bass 
saxophone (Rollini), mellophone (Dudley 
Fosdick), and trombone (Miff Mole). 

In their supplement, Brunswick are 
asking for suggestions for future issues from 
the series. GRAMOPHONE readers may be 
interested to send the company their ideas. 
Address: 1-3 Brixton Road, London, 
S.W.9. 


Billy Cotton and His Band put up a good 
show in Somebody stole my gal (v) and Jimmy 
Dale’s stock arrangement of Bugle Call Rag 
(Regal-Zono. MR958). When it comes to 
playing arrangements which rely less on 
solos and more on team work, regular bands 
always have some advantage over those got to- 
gether just for sessions, and Billy Cotton has 
produced that competent kind of ensemble 
which plays with a confidence that only 
comes from constant association and dis- 
ciplined control. 





Dance Bands 


+ 


Forecast for the next four weeks— 
** Stormy Weather” 


F there is anyone who has not heard 
Stormy Weather it can only be because 
he is deaf. 

This new song by the well-known 

American writers, Koehler and Arlen, 
from the film ‘“‘ The Cotton Club Parade of 
1933,” is being played and sung all over the 
country. It is what is known colloquially as 
a “natural”; that is to say it has achieved 
the distinction of becoming an instantaneous 
hit all on its own, without any money being 
spent on publicity to make it one. 

It deserves its success. It is one of the 
most origina] and haunting melodies we have 
had for many months, 

As one might expect, there are almost 
innumerable records of the number—the 
Decca group, for instance, which includes 
Brunswick and Panachord, have released no 
less than ten different recordings of it— 
and for your convenience I propose to depart 
from the usual principle and deal with all 
the dance band versions together, instead of 
under their respective companies. 

In addition to the earlier mentioned 
Ellington disc, and the Ambrose (Bruns. 
01523) and Hylton (Decca F3572) recordings 
briefly mentioned last month, you can now 
get Stormy Weather by: 

Guy Lombardo and His Royal Canadians 
(Amer.) (v) on Bruns. 01526 (2s. 6d.), 
backed with Let’s give love another chance 
(v) by the same artists; 

Leo Reisman and His Orchestra (Amer.) 
(v) on H.M.V. B6349 (2s. 6d.), backed by 
You must believe me by Don Bestor and His 
Orchestra (Amer.) ; 

Jack Payne and His Band (v) on Imperial 
2873 (1s. 3d.), backed with the waltz When 
the wild, wild roses bloom by the same 
artists ; 

Scott Wood and His Orchestra (v) on 
Regal-Zono. MR942 (ls. 6d.), backed with 
Spanish Sweetheart by the same artists ; 

Jay Wilbur and His Orchestra (v) on Broad- 
cast Four-Tune 518 (ls. 6d.), on which are 
also I shall keep smiling along (v) by the 
same artists, and the waltz, All over /taly (v), 
and When my little Pomeranian meets your 
little Pekinese (v), both by the Blue Moun- 
taineers ; 


Nat Star and His Dance Orchestra (v) on 
Four-in-One 48 (Is. 6d.), on which are also 
All over Italy (v) by the same artists, and 
When the king goes by (v) and Good-night but 
not good-bye (v) both by Osear Rabin and 
His Romany Band, to say nothing of the: 


Concert arrangement by Abe Lyman and 
His Californians (v) on 12in. Bruns. 122 (4s.), 
on the reverse of which is a dance medley 
(v) from ‘* The Laugh Parade,”’ introducing 
You're my everything, Ooh, that kiss, The 
Torch Song, and Gotta get to town by the 
same artists. This disc has not yet come to 
hand. 

Having expended my journalistic genius 
on compiling this formidable list, the next 
thing is to give you a means of deciding 
which record is the most likely to appeal to 
you, and this is not quite so easy. 

The Four-in-One, with three additional 
tunes, is good value for money at Is. 6d., 
but most of the other bands are better, 
and, although the recording is as good as it 
could be in the circumstances, I am not too 
struck on this close-track cut, either for 
its tone—it lacks bass resonance—or its 
wearing properties. However, if you think 
four tunes for Is. 6d. an inducement, try 
the Broadcast Four-in-One. Wilbur’s Band 
is very stereotyped, but the vocal refrains 
by Sam Browne are pleasant and the Blue 
Mountaineers have good fun with All over 
Italy on the other side. 


The Panachord is a tuneful enough per- 
formance, but is inclined to lack atmosphere, 
possibly because it is played rather fast, a 
complaint which I have also against the 
otherwise good version by Jack Hylton. 

Guy Lombardo’s Orchestra plays with 
its usual musicianly polish, but the trumpet 
and phone solos in the first chorus are 
bon staccato and the record lacks 
emotional appeal—a fault which can cer- 
tainly not be levelled against the backing : 
the saxophones and the vocalist reek with 
sickly sentiment. 

Coming to the Imperial, I think Jack 
Payne’s version is more acceptable than any 
so far, but after the Ellington record my 
choice lies between the Ambrose issued 
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last month, Scott Wood’s, and the Reisman. 

Reisman is a man who believes in subdued 
music. He uses his band sparingly, intro- 
ducing the full ensemble only for occasional 
climaxes, which quickly die away to give 
place to lightly accompanied solos, It may 


not be exactly inspiring as dance mutic,. 


but there is considerable artistry in the way 
things are done, and in its peaceful way this 
music is very pleasing to listen to. The vocal 
refrain does not quite get home. The 
excessive restraint has not been employed 
very effectively. 

Scott Wood’s performance may not be 
the last word either if judged solely on its 
dance rhythm, but excepting for the 
Ellington, it is the only one of all the scores 
which shows any real originaiity and is 
beautifully played. 

The arrangement is by Scott Wood, who 
was helped in his search for novelty by the 
unusual instrumentation he employs. It 
consists of three violins, viola doubling 
clarinet (Harry Berly), ‘cello doubling 
clarinet, flute, oboe doubling clarinet 
(Edward Pogson), French horn, guitar, bass- 
viol, percussion and piano, the last-men- 
tioned played by Scott Wood, who is, 
of course, responsible for the attractive 
piano solo. Sam Browne is the vocalist. 





BRUNSWICK (2s. 6d.) 


The only possible excuse I can see for a 
song such as Chewing Gum is that it may 
prove to be a good advert for Mr. Wrigley, 
but I pay tribute to Ambrose and His 
Orchestra for having, with their usual 
perspicacity, found a way to make it palat- 
able. They get a good swing into it and the 
bits of solos which follow Sam Browne’s 
excellent vocal refrains are not too bad, 
considering how inspired the band must be 
with such rubbish (01538). 

The comedy waltz All over Italy, which is 
the coupling, is also nonsense, but much 
more amusing nonsense, and gives the 
vocalists scope for codding, of which they 
do not fail to take full advantage. 

On 01539 Ambrose plays the waltz J can't 
remember (v) delightfully, but of his four 
numbers this month I liked best his Good- 
night, but not good-bye (v), which is both sweet 
and rhythmical and has the Ambrose touch 
of genuine competence. 


The best of the month’s commercial 
Brunswicks, however, seem to be Jt’s Sunday 
down in Carolina (v) and It was a night in 
June (v) by Anson Weeks and his Orchestra 
(Amer.) (01532). They seem to have every- 
thing that the best commercial bands have 
and a good deal more swing and style than 
most. 


A fragrant little song, Blue Moments (v) 
(01535), has lost none of its simple appcal 
at the hands of Ted Fio Rito and His 
Orchestra (Amer.). They are unfortunately a 
little humdrum on the reverse in Hold me (v). 
Both the vocals are good, 


COLUMBIA (2s. 6d.) © 


Helped by a good arrangement by 
Stanley Andrews, Carroll Gibbons and the 
Savoy Hotel Orpheans have made an 
attractive record of You're mine, you (v) 
(CB620). 

This number has been adopted as the 
theme song for “‘ Sally Who ? ” at the Strand 





Theatre, and is sung in the show by Jessie 
Matthews. It is believed that it will be a 
hit. It may be, but it is not too musicianly. 
The construction of the third eight bars 
makes the reversion in the 23rd to the original 
key sound rather clumsy. Still, you will 
find these flaws in many popular songs if 
you trouble to analyse them. The reason I 
seldom attempt to point them out is that if 
I did I should need about double the space. 
Otherwise You’re mine, you is a good melody. 

The Orpheans couple it with Something 
came and got me in the spring, and I am 
pleased to say they are playing with more 
swing than usual. 


Henry Hall and the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 
seem to be specialising in comedy stunts, 
or “* Variety Novelties,” as they call some of 
them. There are that hair-raising episode, 
Just an old chateau (v) (told by Bert Gillis, 
the band’s Ist saxophonist), backed on 


CB615 with Keep it to yourself (v); All: 


over Italy (v) (coupled with the quick fox- 
trot, Wear a great big smile) on CB630 ; and 
Waiters on parade (v) and Da-dar, Da-dar 
(the comedy waltz) (v) on CB616. 

Keep it to yourself is, as a song (the per- 
formance is good), a rather feeble attempt to 
be funny, but the others are all good, 
amusing fare. As you will have heard them 
broadcast I need not say more. 

The band has also done another ‘‘ novelty,” 
I like mountain music, but it is another song 
that is not worth the trouble, and as it is 
backed with another pseudo hill-billy, 
When it’s lamplightin’ time in the valley, 
which is worse tripe, you can afford to forget 
the disc. 

(P.S.—If these are what Mr. Bert Feldman 
had in mind when he wrote that famous 
article in the News-Chronicle about the 
public wanting melody the public ought to 
sue him for defamation.) 

We now come to the world’s sweetheart, 
Rudy Vallée, who with his Connecticut 
Yankees (Amer.) sends love and kisses to 
all his little girl friends via I lay me down to 
sleep (v) and I can’t remember (waltz) (v) 
on CB629, and on CB624 Meet me in the 
gloaming (v) and Maybe I love you too 
much (v). 





DECCA (2s.) 
If you know Jack Hylton as I do you will 


realise that, unless it is Roy Fox, a kinder- 
hearted or more generous dance band director 
never existed. He is always ready to give the 
struggler a hand, and I am delight«d to see 
he has recorded Little Miss Muffet (v) 
(¥3567) for Lew Weir, who, lately manager 
to Laurie Wright, recently started on his 
own. The backing is a revival of the well- 
known comedy waltz Out in the open (v). 


Whatever it is, there must be a lot of it; 
it’s All over Italy again. This time Roy Fox 
and His Band put it there on F3591 (v), 
and it is going to stick for a long time. On 
the other side Roy says Good-night, but not 
good-bye, and a good thing too. While he 
makes sweet melody records like this we 
cannot afford to lose him. 





H.M.V. (2s. 6d.) 


Seven years with the wrong woman ought 
not to make anyone particularly lively, 
but Ray Noble and His Orchestra (v) (B6364) 
do not seem very despondent. They 
treat the lady as one big joke, and in the 


end get quite hot about her—I mean it. 
This most entertaining and exhilarating 
performance proves once again Ray’s talent 
for getting an original twist on a tune and 
working it out to best advantage; but no 
more so than does his All over Italy (v) on 
the reverse, in which the hand of the 
irrepressible Max Dodgson is clearly dis- 
cernible in the amusingly nonsensical patter. 

I do not know what a tango fox-trot is, 
and I doubt if anyone else does, but what’s 
ina name? Spanish Eyes (v), Ray Noble’s 
new composition, sounds good to me as he 
plays it on B6361. I also like his new fox-trot 
That's what life is made of (v), of which he 
gives a good swinging dance performance 
on the back. The arrangement is fine, a real 
honest-to-goodness dance one, and the drums 
and bass are great in the piano chorus—but 
then why pick on that ? 

The band has, on B6358, another good one, 
When my little Pomeranian, etc. (v), with a 
cute vocal duet, and has a good romp with 
Don’t be late in the morning (v) on the 
reverse. 

Then there is J shall keep smiling along (v) 
(B6359). The first chorus is a bit insipid for 
Ray, but the Noble touch is soon regained 
and the band does fine work with good scoring 
after the vocal]. If there is a weak one in the 
batch it is Hiawatha’s Lullaby (v), which is 
the coupling, but even this has a certain 
tunefulness, and is the sort of thing that will 
sell well. 

Most of the vocal refrains are by Al 
Bowlly, whc, I must repeat, always seems at 
his best with Ray Noble. 


Leo Reisman and His Orchestra’s (Amer.) 
Falling star (v) (B6365) is much the same 
thing as his earlier mentioned Stormy 
Weather—very simple and subdued and 
played with no little artistry. Somewhat on 
the same lines is the backing, Where are 
you to-night? (v) by Glen Gray and His 
Orchestra (Amer.), though the band lacks 
quite the finesse of Reisman’s and the tune 
is not quite so good. 





IMPERIAL (ls. 3d.) 


If you must have tunes like Chewing Gum 
and J like mountain music you will probably 
find Dick Robertson and His Orchestra’s 
(Amer.) records the best (2870). There is a 
care-free sort of atmosphere about Dick 
et aera singing which is reflected in the 

and, 


Jack Payne’s stunt in All over Italy (v) 
(2872) is a chorus on mandoline of some 
waltz or another (I’ve forgotten its name), 
otherwise the record is just ordinary, like 
its backing, Something came and got me in 
the spring (v). The main fault lies in the 
arrangements. The ideas are so stereotyped. 
And this applies also to Jack Payne’s Put 
a little springtime, etc. (there’s something 
new for the Chancellor to tax—long song 
titles), and Good-night, but not good-bye (v) 
(2857). 





REGAL-ZONOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 
Billy Cotton and His Band have gone on 


big time and done the original concert 
version (with minor cuts) of Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue (MR957). I must com- 
pliment Regal-Zonophone on being the first 
to give us this modern light classic at a 
popular price. 

Although I do not agree with the inter- 
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pretation in places, it is a commendable 
performance, for such works are not easy or 
to be lightly undertaken. If the band is not 
completely master of every situation, it has 
at least coped with most of them more than 
adequately. 

The difficult piano solo parts are played by 
Arthur Sandford of Debroy Somers’ Band. 

Billy Cotton’s other records are a march 
(labelled one-step), When the King goes by 
(v), coupled on MR939 with a smooth, 
restrained slow fox-trot, I lay me down to 
sleep (v), and the inevitable All over Italy (v) 
(of which there are better records) and 
I like mountain music (v) (MR940). 


George Scott Wood, with His Orchestra, has 
not used his unusual instrumentation with 
quite his usual originality in Then the moon 
came out (v) and When my little Pomeranian, 
nor is the dance rhythm so modern. In 
fact, as regards rhythmic~style these per- 
formances are inclined to be corny, but they 
are attractive enough as light entertainment. 





Instrumental 
Nat Gonella 
with 


Garland Wilson 


TORMY WEATHER (yes, here it is 

again)and Nobody’s Sweetheart by Nat 

Gonella, who plays his trumpet and 

sings the vocal refrains, with Garland 

Wilson at the piano (Bruns. 01537), 
are disappointing. 

I do not think I would like these even if 
they were good—trumpet and piano are not 
an ideal combination—but they are not. 
Garland’s piano-playing would be acceptable 
enough by itself, but as accompaniment for 
a heavy instrument like a trumpet it is not 
solid enough in the lower registers to carry 
the weight. Nat’s transcriptions are frankly 
poor. They are overdrawn and there is 
hardly a phrase that is not crude in melodic 
construction. His technique on his instru- 
ment is commendable, so would be his style, 
but both are put to such unworthy purpose. 
Nat can devise much better stuff than this, 
and it is a pity that the mood was not on 
him when he made these records. 


- “= 
_ 





Vocal 
“Eerie Moan” in Song Form 


Whiteman Rhythm Boys reissued 


ICTOR YOUNG’S Eerie Moan, 

originally written for Ellington and 

His Orchestra and recorded by them 

on Brunswick 1462, has now been 

fitted up with words, and, under the 
title of That’s Georgia, is sung by the Mills 
Brothers on Bruns. 01531. 

The novelty of hearing human voices 
imitate musical instruments, even with the 
amazing realism with which the Mills 
Brothers do it, is beginning to wear off for 
me, and I look instead at the purely musical 
side of their work. Judged from this angle 
That’s Georgia is a record of rare charm. 
The Mills Brothers are not merely clever : 
they are artistic. 

However, if you still feel that mimicry of 


instruments is the main attraction there is 
plenty to intrigue you in this record. Not 
only are the tuneful “trumpet,” “ trom- 
bone,’’ and “‘ sousaphone ” passages almost 
indistinguishable from the real thing, but 
the sweetness of tone and style of inter- 
pretation would be a credit to any good 
dance musician. 

Bing Crosby (Amer.), singing in ballad 
style I’ve got the world on a string to orchestral 
accompaniment in which the Dorseys are 
clearly discernible, is the backing. 


Following a similar procedure by Victor in 
America, H.M.V. have reissued on B4424 
Mississippi Mud, I left my sugar standing in 
the rain, Sweet L’iland Ain’t she sweet by Paul 
Whiteman’s Original Rhythm Boys—.in other 
words, Bing Crosby, Harry Barris, and 
Al Rinker. Such things make one wonder 
whether the good old days were not a great 
deal better than many realised at the time. 
There is not an entertainment trio of this 
type to-day that can hold a candle to the 
original Rhythm Boys as they then were. 





Show and Film Tunes 


ERE is the regular monthly list of the 
H ister recordings by dance bands of 

tunes from current stage and screen 
productions. Unless otherwise stated the 
couplings are numbers from the same 
production as the first side, and are mentioned 
under their respective titles : 


** A Bedtime Story” 

* Home-made heaven—by Ed. Lloyd’s 
Orchestra (v) (Broadcast 3323—ls. 6d.) and 
by Art Kahn’s Orchestra (v) (Panachord 
25530—I1s. 3d.). Ed. Lloyd’s Orchestra is 
somewhat fuller toned, otherwise there is 
little to choose between these two simple, 
tuneful American recordings. 


*In a park in Paree—by Ed. Lloyd’s 
Orchestra (Amer.) (v) (Broadcast 3323— 
Is. 6d.), Ted Fio Rito’s Orchestra (Amer.) (Vv) 
(Bruns. 01525B—2s. 6d.), Hotel Bossert 
Orchestra (Amer.) (v) (Col. CB627—2s. 6d.), 
Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra (Amer.) 
(v) (H.M.V. B6360—2s. 6d.), Lew Stone and 
the Monseigneur Band (v) (Decca F3592— 
2s.), and Art Kahn’s Orchestra (Amer.) (v) 
(Panachord 25530—ls. 3d.). With the 
exception of the Decca, all these recordings 
run to type—the usual straightforward 
tuneful treatment of the melody, mildly 
rhythmical, played with a high degree 
of musicianship and all having their little 
tea-party tricks without offering anything 
remarkable for its originality. The Decca is 
perhaps the most rhythmical, but this is not 
a tune which offers a great deal of scope in 
this direction, and my vote goes to the 
Broadcast and the Panachord if only because 
none of the more expensive makes is worth 
the extra money. 


*Look what I’ve got by Ted Fio Rito’s 
Orchestra (Amer.) (v) (Bruns. 01525— 
2s. 6d.), Hotel Bossert Orchestra (Amer.) (Vv) 
(Col. CB627—-2s. 6d.), Lew Stone and the 
Monseigneur Band (v) (Decca F3592—2s.), 
and Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra (Amer.) (Vv) 
(H.M.V. B6360—2s. 6d.). Of the three 
recorded numbers from this film, this is the 
liveliest, and seems to have inspired the 
bands to be brighter and more rhythmical. 
Although it takes the number rather slowly, 
the Hotel Bossert Orchestra is more 
rhythmical than one would have expected 
after its very sugary performance of Jn a park 
in Péree, and has a nice d: pth of tone. The 
Whiteman record has a little more swing 
and an even richer ensemble tone. There is 
also a good vocal rfrain by Peggy Healy, 
and on the whole I pr f«r this performance to 





* Indicates first recordings to be released. 
Earlier issued dance band records of tunes not so 
marked have been dealt with in previous numbers 
of = GRAMOPHONE. See pp. 400 (May) and 27 

une). 


Ted Fio Rito’s. Although the latter is the 
more sprightly and boasts the most enter- 
taining vocal refrain, it lacks the same tonal 
quality. 

Dancers, however, should consider the 
Decca. Lew Stone’s performance is the most 
rhythmical of them all. It is a pity the 
reproduction tends to let it down. Usually 
the Decca recording nowadays leaves 
nothing to be desired, but it does not seem 
to have treated Lew Stone very kindly, 


** Cotton Club Parade of 1933” 
Stormy Weather.—See pages 68 and 69, 


“* Forty Second Street” 

Shuffle off to Buffalo by Don Bestor’s 
Orchestra (Amer.) (v) (H.M.V. B6350— 
2s. 6d.). If rather heavy, nevertheless a 
good straightforward performance. Better 
than either of the records of the number 
mentioned last month. Backing: J love to 
see the evenin’ sun go down by Lew Conrad and 
His Musketeers (Amer.) (v). 


“© Hallelujah, ’'m a Tramp”? 

Hallelujah, I’m a tramp by Debroy Somers’ 
Band (v) (Col. CB617—2s. 6d.—backed with 
Castles in the sand by the same artists)— 
good in its rather obvious, full-blooded way. 


“ Hello, Everybody” 

Moon Song and Twenty million people by 
Oscar Rabin’s Romany Band (v) (Sterno 
1203—1s, 3d.). Inclined to be a little stodgy, 
otherwise both sides very fair. 


** Music in the Air” 

Pve told ev'ry little star and We belong 
together by Billy Cotton’s Band (v) (Regal. 
Zono. MR941—1s. 6d.). The vocal refrain 
in We belong together is not too good, and the 
band has made much better records than 
either side. 


“A Night in Cairo” 

* Love song of the Nile by Owen Fallon’s 
Californians (Amer.) (v) (Panachord 25532— 
Is. 3d.). Very fair. Only the camels are 
missing from the Eastern atmosphere. On 
the reverse: You've got me crying again by 
Harry Woods’ New Jersey Orchestra (Amer.) 
(v)—a most pleasing sweet melody record, 
but why waste so much time on _ the 
unnecessary introduction ? 


“Waltz Time” 

*Come out, Vienna and *Dance, pretty 
lady (Waltzes) by Henry Hall’s B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra (v) (Col. CB623—2s. 6d.)—both 
good records in a style appropriate to this 
typically Viennese music. 

Ep@ar Jackson, 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


The News Record 


The value of the gramophone record as a commentary and 
souvenir of the events of the day is rather obscured by the 
Press and the film newsreel; and the cost of it certainly 
militates against its popularity. The King’s Speech at the 
opening of the Economic Conference was recorded by H.M.V. 
with some difficulty since His Majesty began it before he was 
expected to do so, and with great success, since the voice is a 
particularly fine microphone voice. The Aldershot Tattoo 
records were a success too in spite of the regimental goat that 
with cynical indifference approached the microphone in the 
darkness and recorded a raspberry in the middle of Beethoven’s 
Adagio from the C minor Sonata played by the Massed Bands 
of the Aldershot Command. 

I have not yet heard the H.M.V. records of the Greenwich 
Naval Pageant, nor the Columbia record of Gray’s Elegy made 
in the churchyard at Stoke Poges; but at least it is obvious 
that these motor vans containing a recording outfit serve a 
very useful purpose. Years hence, when photographs are 
faded and films have been buried under Wardour Street, there 
will still be gramophone records to recall scencs and voices with 
fidelity : historical adjuncts to the printed accounts in the 
files of national libraries. 

On the other hand, the expense of these recordings must be 
fairly heavy, and in times of financial depression like the present 
there is something very gallant and enterprising in the way that 
the big companies continue to take risks. Does the public 
support them? Even a studio recording like the Columbia 
leg-theory disquisition by Larwood and Frank Foster has 
historical importance, though an extra Layton and Johnstone 
record would very likely have shown a bigger profit. 

Even more ambitious are the long-playing 10in. ‘*‘ Pavilion ”’ 
records made by Decca under the direction of Captain H. B. T. 
Wakelin. The series began with Maskell’s instructions on 
playing Lawn Tennis (three for 7s. 6d.) issued in time for 
Wimbledon : other equally full and authoritative instructions 
in various sports, with illustrations, are to follow. 


The Societies 


The wails of those who missed the boat containing the earlier 
issues of the various Societies still reach us, and it may be well 
to remind all our readers that the tests of Gerhard Hiisch 
singing Schubert’s Die Winterreise were so successful that it 
has been decided by H.M.V. to bring out a limited edition of 
750 sets in the autumn provided that 500 subscribers are 
enrolled by August 15th. 

There will be six 12-inch and three 10-inch records in the 
album, the price of which will be £2 8s. 6d. The accompanist 
will be Hanns Udo Miiller. 

The second volume of the. Haydn Society is reviewed else- 
where this month, and the third volume of the Beethoven 
Sonata Society will be issued on July 15th. It will contain 
Op. 28, Op. 49, No. 1, and Op. 110, all played by Schnabel. 

There is no time to be lost by those who are anxious to join 
the Delius Society, and no sense whatever in procrastinating. 
Details were given on this page last month. 


Amenities 

It is not easy to avoid invidiousness whenever I attempt to 
draw attention to a piece of good work done by this or that 
manufacturer or dealer; and in a previous note I overlooked 
any mention of the neat folder issued by The Gramophone 
Shop, 130 Lower Sloane Street, to its clients every month. 
It contains a list of reeommended records, domestic and foreign, 
and in a pocket are the Brunswick, Columbia, Decca, Decca- 
Polydor, His Master’s Voice, and Parlophone lists of the month. 

I owe Mr. Prime-Stevenson something in the nature of an 


apology for a phrase in the note on his ‘‘ Repertory of One 
Hundred Symphonic Programmes ”’ (privately printed at the 
Giuntina Press, Florence, but obtainable from The Cheyne 
Bookshop in Chelsea for 12s.). The reference to ‘‘ poor 
book-production ”’ was unhappy ; it is not the book-production 
that is poor by any means. What I should have said was 
there are a great many typographical errors in the book ; and 
these are not only to be expected in an English book printed in 
Italy, but are quaint rather than irritating. 

I do not, however, regret the mistake seriously, because it 
has brought me an interesting letter from the author, who has 
been reading Gramophones Acousticand Radio, and is astonished 
to find that the external horn acoustic gramophone is still held 
in respect. Abroad it is apparently regarded as ‘‘a strange 
archaism—a Noah’s Arkaism.’’ However, Mr. Prime-Steven- 
son has given me a biblical reference which I think Mr. Wilson 
might have welcomed as a chapter heading, Daniel vii, 8. 

‘** | considered the horns, and, behold, there came up among 
them another little horn, before whom there were three of the 
first horns plucked up by the roots: and, behold, in this horn 
were eyes like the eyes of man, and a mouth speaking great 
things.” 

The worst of biblical quotations is that they are seldom just 
right for one’s purpose. Perhaps some reader can find a still 
better quotation for the external horn machine. 


Short Commons 

In reply to enquiries the judges in the ‘‘ Gramo-Poems ”’ 
Competition announced in our last number, p. xvi, have decided 
that entries must be based upon the specific records mentioned, 
not upon other recordings of the same melodies. For home 
readers the competition closes on July 3rd. Overseas readers 
have an extension till September 4th. 

It is rather characteristic that Mr. Murray Gibbon’s book 
Magic of Melody (Dent), to which this competition refers, 
has been very well reviewed in America and Canada as a serious 
contribution to the literature of musical appreciation rather 
than as a diversion for music lovers. 

A correspondent points out that the Caruso record of Celeste 
Aida used for revivifying on H.M.V. DB1875 is not DB144 
(see p. 17) but DX115. 

The Melody Maker, of which Edgar Jackson was the first 
editor, has never looked back since the day it started, and has 
been so healthily supported by dance musicians and all 
amateurs of *‘ Le Hot ”’ that it has been able to develop from 
a monthly into a weekly, and has been fairly revelling in the 
presence of Duke Ellington in the country. 

The Belgian equivalent, or follower, of The Melody Maker 
is called Music, and is published in Brussels. It testifies to the 
evidence given by a Dutch correspondent last month as to the 
keenness and thoroughness with which the most modern 
experiments in dance rhythm and orchestration are studied 
in Belgium, France, and Holland—evidence that was confirmed 
by Jack Payne the other day when he was telling me about 
his Continental tour. 

But the most important news is the birth of another gramo- 
phone magazine in America! It is The Musical Record, 
edited by Richard J. Magruder, published from 26 South 21st 
Street, Philadelphia, and costing 35 cents a month. With 
generous reviews of recent recordings and with articles such as 
‘“A Newman and a New Wagner” by Isaac Goldberg and 
‘The Brahms Centennial Recordings’’ by Laurence Powell, 
it is evidently going to do much to fill the gap left by The 
Phonograph and Disques; and our friends Messrs. Tyler and 
Brogan of The Gramophone Shop in New York are giving it 
their unreserved blessing. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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THE CINEMA ORGAN—PAST, PRESENT, AND 
FUTURE 


by SYDNEY GUSTARD 


HE cinema organ being still a kind of marvellous 

novelty to many people, I recalled with something of a 
shock recently that I have been playing these instruments 
since 1919, and even in those days I was not first in the 
field. 

The instrument then was a glorified church organ—my pre- 
war work as a “‘straight’’ organist put me on good terms 
with this at once—and my job was to accompany the silent 
films with suitable music. The “ suit- 
able music”’ had to be fitted to the 
picture on the strength of a single 
hasty run-through on Monday mornings, 
and half the joy in life was thinking 
out and piecing together a really ex- 
pressive score. Sharing the work with 
a colleague, I was employed only four 
hours daily, leaving the rest of my time 
free for what I then regarded as my 
serious aim in life—studying the piano 
with Edgar Bainton, the well-known 
pianist and composer. 

But though I took up cinema work 
with my tongue in my cheek, and though 
my hobby is still piano-playing, par- 
ticularly in chamber music, I soon 
realised the immense possibilities in- 
herent in the development of the cinema 
organ, and when the first Wurlitzers 
appeared in London I felt that London 
was the place for me. So to London I 
went, and after serving my apprentice- 
ship at that famous ‘“‘ graduating school”’ 
for cinema organists, the Finsbury Park 
Rink, I was sent up to Liverpool in 
October 1927 to open Lancashire’s first 
Wurlitzer—and, incidentally, to make 
my first records for the Gramophone 
Company. 

If I am ever asked to contribute to 
one of those newspaper symposiums on 
‘the biggest thrill of my life,’’ I should 
quote without hesitation the moment when the H.M.V. recording 
van rolled up to the Trocadero Cinema, Liverpool, to make its first 
tests outside London—and the first records of my career. This 
van was then the only one of its kindin the gramophone world. 

It is an imposing, Pullman-like conveyance, 23 feet long, 
10 feet high and 7 feet broad, weighing 7 tons, and carrying 
two electric recording machines, an electric motor for re- 
charging batteries, fifty-odd recording waxes, a loudspeaker, 
and multitudinous gadgets of every description. Actually, 
it is a completely self-contained recording studio, worth 
about £10,000, and one of the world’s wonders, in the opinion 
of its driver at least. He becomes hysterical at the least sign 
of a scratch on its dark green glossiness, and refuses to drive 
faster than 20 m.p.h. no matter who may be waiting at the 
other end ! 

Landlines are run from this van to the microphone which 
hangs in front of the organ shutters ; a loudspeaker is fixed 
up for the play-back of the test records ; a telephone, a red 
light, and a recording expert are stationed beside the organ in 
communication with the inmates of the van—and there you 
are. It is not really quite as simple as that, because every 





SYDNEY GUSTARD 
(By courtesy of The Cinema Organ Herald) 


work recorded has to be played over and over until one never 
wants to hear it again. However, the cinema organ is far easier 
to record than its distant and distinguished relative, the 
church organ. Having enjoyed considerable experience of 
playing both, I often wonder why highbrows are at such pains 
to draw sneering comparisons between the two instruments. 
Actually, no comparison is possible. The cinema unit organ 1s 
a marvellously ingenious instrument built fcr cinema work. 
It does not claim to possess the musical 
qualities of the church organ and is not 
intended to emulate it in any way. 
That church organ music can be played 
on the Compton and Wurlitzer is beside 
the point; and to draw supercilious 
comparisons between the two types of 
instrument is sheer, affected highbrow- 
ism, as superfluous as it is amusing to 
the cinema organist who knows his job. 

From, the purely technical recording 
standpoint, and apart from the fact that 
the acoustics of churches and cathedrals 
are not so good for recording purposes 
as those of the majority of cinemas, the 
cinema organ can be recorded with 
greater clearness and accuracy than its 
distinguished ‘‘rival.’’ It lacks the tonal 
reverberations which make so much 
‘straight ’? organ recording a confused 
blare of sound, and when built in two 
adjacent chambers, as mine is at Chester, 
it can be recorded into a single micro- 
phone. 

The first records I made in Liverpool 
were Cuckoo Waltz and Honey, Poupée 
Valsante and Peu d’ Amour, Air de Ballet 
and Phantom Melody. The Cuckoo Waltz 
record I have always regarded as my 
‘first love,” and up to a few months 
ago it was still one of the best sellers. 

Life as a cinema organist is not 
usually wildly thrilling, but amusing 
incidents do sometimes happen, and one entertaining event 
which upset the Trocadero commissionaire for weeks occurred. 
during the International Scouts’ Jamboree which was 
held at Arrowe Park near Liverpool in the summer of 
1929. Approached by two American scouts with enquiries 
about the programme showing, the commissionaire, thinking 
to impress them, proudly remarked, “ You’d better cceme in: 
we’ve got a Wurlitzer here.” To his outraged amazement, 
this information was greeted with yells of mirth and the 
comment, ‘‘ Aw, we can hear those in the saloons over there.” 
Greatly affronted, he confided the incident to me, and even 
when I explained that in the United States the ubiquitous 
dime-in-the-slot machines which play tunes on mechanical 
pianos are known as Wurlitzers, he seemed doubtful that 
our honour was vindicated. 

My next batch of records was made on the famous organ 
of the New Victoria Cinema, London, shortly after its 
ceremonial opening. Naturally, we had to wait until the show 
was over before recording could begin, which meant a session 
lasting from 11.30 p.m. to 5.30 a.m. We started off well enough, 
and by 4 o’clock on the second morning we had satisfactorily 
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completed five pieces; only Love’s Old Sweet Song remained. 
Now if there is one thing that my work as a cinema organist 
has taught me it is that such established favourites as this are 
deservedly popular because they are really good and beautiful 
melodies, so apart from a feeling that 4 a.m. was possibly not 
the ideal moment I should have chosen for recording Love’s 
Old Sweet Song, [began the tests quite happily. But little more 
than half-way through the second master record, the telephone 
rang and an agitated voice from the van enquired what on 
earth (but his remark was less politely phrased) I thought I 
was doing. ‘‘He says you’ve gone an inch over the edge 
already,’ the mechanic complained. In crude fact, what I 
was doing was falling asleep, suddenly overcome with 
exhaustion! If only people who imagine one making records 
in an atmosphere of luxury and ease, attired in faultless evening 
dress, knew the actual circumstances of the case, would they 
appreciate the results more or less, I wonder ? 

It was at Whitsuntide 1931 that I decided, after a tour of 
Lancashire, to settle down at the Gaumont Palace, Chester, 
where one of the all-British Compton organs had been installed. 
While not wishing to appear affected with a “‘ buy British ”’ 
complex—and if it comes to that, the principal features of all 
cinema organs originated in the brain of an Englishman, Hope- 
Jones, who was forced to take his invention to America after 
the war, England having declared herself ‘‘ not interested ’’— 
I never wish to play on a finer or more responsive instrument. 
Undoubtedly, the records I have made on this organ, including 
the Match Parade, Trees, Gipsy Moon, and Song Memories of 
the Past (to make this we persuaded an audience of six hundred 
to stop in the theatre and sing choruses until midnight), are 
the most successful of all. And judging by the nice things 


» * 


people say and write about my twice-weekly broadcasts, the 
Compton organ sounds equally effective through the medium 
of the loudspeaker. 

Having in mind the immense strides made by talkie sound- 
recording apparatus, people often ask me whether the cinema 
organ has a future. I can only say that I sincerely hope and 
believe so. People have an ineradicable preference for the 
human element in music, though everyone does not carry it 
to such lengths as the Chester lady who continually requested 
to be permitted to attend my practices. Asked one day if she 
was very devoted to music, she replied, ‘‘ Oh, no: I simply like 
to sit and watch because Mr. Gustard’s legs look so funny ! ”’ 

That at least was a rebuke to any sinful pride induced in me 
by the fact that many people seem to attribute to me almost 
miraculous powers. For instance, after synchronising an 
organ accompaniment to a wonderful Caruso gramophone 
record played through the sound apparatus, I was overwhelmed 
by congratulations from people who declared they had no 
idea I possessed such a lovely voice ! 

More amusing still was my experience one evening when I 
synchronised my organ-playing with a performance of one 
of my own records on the sound apparatus. In the middle, 
the lights were blacked out while I stepped behind the organ, 
so that when they flashed up a few seconds later the instrument 
seemed to be playing itself. We got the anticipated gasp of 
astonishment from the audience, but what I did not expect 
was to hear a burly Cheshire farmer in the front row remark 
to his neighbour: ‘‘ There y’are. I allus knew that blighter 
didn’t really play that ruddy organ.’ So in one quarter, at 
least, my reputation is lost for ever! 

SYDNEY GUSTARD. 


® 


SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL 


by JOHN 


HERE are but few singers in the world who are sufficiently 

skilled in their art to be able to sing (as it should be sung) 
Loewe’s “ Erl Kénig ’—there are probably equally few accom- 
panists who can play its difficult accompaniment with the 
style and pélish that we have grown to expect in lieder—to 
interpret this song perfectly, and, while doing so, play his own 
accompaniment, is an achievement unique, I believe, to Sir 
George Henschel, and this at the age of seventy-nine ! 

Pianist, organist, composer, conductor, singer, and teacher— 
in all these spheres is Sir George not only skilled, but famous. 

He was born at Breslau on February 18th, 1850, and began 
his musical career as a performer only nine years later with 
the singing of the soprano solo ‘‘ Hear my Prayer.’’ Three 
years after this he made his first public appearance—not as a 
singer, but as a solo pianist. In 1868, at the age of eighteen, 
having studied under the late Dr. Richter (he had now a fine 
baritone voice), he sung the part of Hans Sachs in the first 
presentation of the concert edition of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,”’ 
in the year of the opera’s production. 

It is nearly sixty years since Sir George Henschel first 
appeared in England, when, by his beautiful lieder singing, 
particularly his exquisite interpretation of Handel and Schubert, 
he almost immediately gained a reputation second to no other 
singer in the country. 

It is not, however, only as a vocalist that we know Sir 


THORNE 


George. In 1881 he went to America to become the conductor 
of what was then a new orchestra—the now famous Boston 
Philharmonic Orchestra—and it is probable that his skill and 
influence, during the three years that it was under his direction, 
did much to help in the laying of the sound foundation upon 
which has been built one of the greatest orchestras in the 
world. When he relinquished this appointment he returned 
to London, and has since made England his home. Another 
great orchestra was soon to feel the influence of Sir George’s 
interpretative genius—this time the no less famous Scottish 
Orchestra, which he conducted from 1893 to 1895. In the 
last year they played by Royal Command at Windsor Castle, 
an honour conferred only on the most distinguished of 
musicians. 

In addition to his many other activities, he was a professor 
of the Royal College of Music, he formed a large choir and gave 
performances of the major choral works with them, and 
organised and directed the London Symphony Concerts which, 
during their eleven years of existence, did much for the 
furtherance of all classes of music. 

This, then, is the man of whom I write—to whom I extend 
the highest tribute that it is possible to pay him—that, were 
I offered the crown of any singer, I could hope only that it 
should be that of Sir George Henschel, and that on my shoulders 
should fall his wondrous mantle. 
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In listening to his records we must make due allowance for 
the fact that they are four years old—four years that have 
improved almost out of recognition the art of electrical 
recording. 

Hear first Columbia L2303, ‘“‘ Erl Kénig’’ (Loewe) on one 
side, and ‘** Heinrich der Vogler ’’ (Loewe) on the other. For 
sheer artistry I have heard nothing to equal this interpretation 
of “‘ Erl Konig.” All three characters—Father, Son, and Erl 
King—are perfectly and indelibly etched on the mind of the 
listener, while throughout the song the accompaniment, 
played by the singer, keeps before us the picture of the horse, 
ever hurrying to the haven that is reached too late. The piano 
is a little loud, but it is played so perfectly that one does not 
feel the intrusion. ‘ Heinrich der Vogler,”’ beautifully played 
and sung, is equal in every way to its more popular pairing. 
If anything, the balance between voice and piano is better. 

Another dise that ought to be in the collection of every 
lover of lieder is Columbia L23V2, ‘‘ Die Zwei Grenadiere ”’ 
(Schumann) with ‘‘ Gruppe aus dem Tartarus ’’ (Schubert) on 
the reverse. Why “ Die Zwei Grenadiere ’’ I know not—the 
accepted title of this Heine-Schumann song (incidentally a 
more fitting one) is “‘ Die beiden Grenadiere.”’ Sir George 


Henschel sings this at a little slower tempo than is usual, but 
the song, rather than losing, gains strength by this. This and 
the song on the other side of this disc are models of all that 
lieder singing should be. 

Beethoven’s Symphony No. 1 in C major is the only recorded 
work of note that I know which has been conducted by Sir 
George (Columbia L1889—-L1892). As in his singing, his 
interpretation shows his thorough understanding and apprecia- 
tion of this mighty work. If his conception of it is not, perhaps, 
that of other conductors, it is no less real. And why should not 
the same beautiful figure be equally beautiful to the eye and 
mind of two equally appreciative people, even though viewed 
from different angles? So, then, it is with Sir George Henschel: 
the picture he paints, though substantially the same, has those 
subtle differences that make it, if anything, more beautiful. 

Cannot we have some further recordings from him—vocal 
and orchestral—with the added joy of a more perfect recording 
system? It is much to ask, I know (Sir George is now eighty- 
two), but I feel that he would still bring to the microphone an 
enthusiasm and brilliance all too seldom found. 


JOHN THORNE. 


WHO ARE THE GREAT PIANISTS? 


by JOHN F. PORTE 


Ms: W. J. TURNER has achieved a unique reputation 
for hasty dictums and youthful dogmatisms in musical 
criticism. Some people object, but I, personally, do not mind ; 
he enlivens a world that is dull enough. The danger of hasty 
people with strong favouritisms and idols is not anything to 
worry about when they are debating, say, in the correspondence 
columns of THE GRAMOPHONE, or otherwise writing for 
experienced musical readers, but when they address a wide 
audience like that of The Radio Times. There are so many 
people who believe any authority or politician if only he is 
sufficiently dogmatic. Dogmatism has passed for authority 
throughout the centuries. 

Mr. Turner has told readers of The Radio Times all about 
great pianists, not only who they were in the past, but who 
they are to-day. Well, he can have his opinions, but he 
should not pass them off as sheer truth. 

‘** Busoni modelled himself on Rubinstein, but was more 
accurate, more intellectually disciplined. He had the true 
monumental style of Liszt and Rubinstein which is distinct 
from the brilliant febrile style of Paderewski and the small 
lyrical style of Pachmann.”’ Is not that a deliciously Turner- 
esque paragraph? The flippant reader might well respond 
with, “‘ Say, guy, you’ve said a bucketful. We sure know now 
how those fellows stood—but, tell me, bo, were you there when 
they did it?” 

No, it won’t do, Mr. Turner. What do you know about Liszt 
and Rubinstein in their relationship with Busoni ? Mr. Turner, 
dear readers, is right off the track. He goes astray directly he 
attempts to dismiss Paderewski. I cannot, and do not wish 
to, deny the excellence of Busoni’s playing, but it was always 
accepted by people who were grown-up when Mr. Turner was 
but an infant that Paderewski belonged to the royal line of 
Liszt and Anton Rubinstein. The very fact that Busoni was 
‘* intellectually disciplined ’’ cut him off from the fire and dash 


which placed Paderewski on the throne left vacant after the 
death of Anton Rubinstein. 

Mr. Turner admires the intellectual playing; that is why 
he rates Schnabel of to-day as a successor to Liszt, Rubinstein, 
and Busoni. That is wrong: Schnabel descends (a good word, 
in this case) from Busoni alone. I know that Mr. Turner has 
even said in a book that Schnabel is one of the greatest of 
pianists. Well, so he is, if Mr. Turner likes him described thus ; 
but I am waiting to hear him play something else besides 
Beethoven and Brahms, neither of whom wrote pianoforte 
music that can match Chopin’s works, and I would point out 
that Rubinstein played Chopin as well as Beethoven, although 
he was accused of being too unrestrained; and so also did 
Busoni. : 

By the way, Mr. Turner is fortunately out of danger of being 
shot for calling Anton Rubinstein a Russian Jew. The great 
pianist was a Russian with a strain of Jewish blood, but as a 
Jew he would not have played before the Czar, and he himself 
would have had something to say to Mr. Turner on the 
subject. 

It sounds very bold to kick out the acknowledged king, 
Paderewski, and say that he is surpassed by Schnabel; but, 
after all, it is only a modern habit to foster revolutions. It is 
unfortunate for Mr. Turner that Paderewski’s ‘ febrile style ”’ 
earned him the acknowledgment of people who had heard 
Liszt, Rubinstein, and von Biilow. 

Mr. Turner’s most complete howler is his dismissal of de 
Pachmann in the three words, “small lyrical style.” De 
Pachmann—esteemed by Liszt himself, by Godowsky, Rach- 
maninoff, and a world of connoisseurs—and now dismissed in 
three words by Mr. W. J. Turner ! 

De Pachmann had a ‘“‘small lyrical style,” did he ? And 
do we dismiss a great lyrical singer as being of less importance 
than a dramatic, declamatory, operatic singer? Is the gem 
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less than the nugget, or the Chopin Nocturne less than the 
Brahms Concerto ? And did not Liszt himself discard virtuosity 
in favour of idealised playing, which he admired in young 
Mr. de Pachmann ? 

There are many connoisseurs of pianoforte playing, much 
older and more experienced than Mr. Turner, but seldom 
expressing their views in print, who still debate whether 
Paderewski or de Pachmann has been the greatest pianist 
of the first thirty years of this century. The question whether 
either has been surpassed has not yet had any reason to be 
discussed. And after them, consideration is given to the great 
Moriz Rosenthal and the greater Leopold Godowsky, with 
perhaps a glance at Cortot. Not one of these three was even 


mentioned by Mr. Turner ! 
pianists ? 

Well, Mr. Turner has given his opinion. May we take a 
rather more historical judgment made by a practitioner in the 
art ? ‘* The three greatest pianists of our time are de Pachmann, 
Godowsky,and Paderewski. The three greatest pianists of all 
time will be enrolled as de Pachmann, Liszt, and Anton 
Rubinstein.”’ Thus said de Pachmann himself. Mr. Turner 
may smile, as did many of de Pachmann’s friends ; but he, 
unlike them, will not discern the subtlety, nor even the 
glimmer of truth, behind the great pianist’s arch smile. 


What does he know about great 


JOHN F. PortTeE. 


THE GRAMOPHONE SUFFICES 


by JOHN C. W. CHAPMAN 


|Z'o our regular readers the author of this article needs no introduction. He has always shown himself a faithful member of that 
original band of gramophonists who looked upon THE GRAMOPHONE as a club-magazine in which prejudices and hints and life-histories 


were exchanged with the utmost candour. 


‘A Sentimental Gramophonage’”’ was his first article, in February 1924 ; later he urged the 


formation of a federation of Gramophone Societies and described his ‘‘ Mahogany Monster’”’ and other experiments in reproduction ; 
and in the first six volumes his name is prominent in the Index. Last year he returned with an article on ‘“‘ Works that have worn best 


withme’’ ; 
who were so vehemently acoustic ?—Ep.] 


NLIKE many individuals who regard the gramophone 

and wireless as more or less imperfect substitutes for 
actuality, 1 have come to prefer the gramophone for the 
following reasons: I choose my music at times I can con- 
veniently listen to it. I am devoid of irksome restrictions, 
discomforts, distractions, stuffy atmosphere, and the enforced 
proximity of possibly irritating people. I am not at the 
mercy of somebody else’s choice of music, my records having 
been carefully selected to suit my not unworthy musical taste, 
with the result that I can always have first-rate performances 
by front-rank artists, so far as I can afford them. If I could 
have all this from radio, minus the voices of announcers, I 
should probably like radio ; as it is, I do not. In the last few 
years the after-effects of a rather nasty illness, the exigencies 
of my work, and the trying times in which we live have 
rendered my attendances at public performances something 
ofararity. There is, of course, no substitute that can equal 
actuality ; but the gramophone has nobly supplied my musical 
requirements, and by its power of unlimited repetition has 
assisted my musical education most wonderfully. 

I earn my living by dissecting “‘ print,’’ with the result that 
my mind is always subconsciously at work noticing errors that 
the untrained reader does not see, being irritated by slipshod 
English that many people pass over casually, questioning the 
veracity of statements usually accepted as correct. This 
attitude of mind detracts greatly from reading for pleasure, and 
I have, therefore, scrupulously avoided a similar dissection of 
music. I have enough knowledge and musical instinct to 
distinguish good art from bad, and superlative renditions from 
dull and mediocre performances ; and I can understand the 
attitude of musicians and musical critics who, of necessity, 
must dissect music as I do print. I am merely a gramo-musical 
enthusiast to whom it is essential that music shall retain its 


and now we are glad to welcome him again in an early number of Volume XI. Where are the rest of our early contributors 


abundant charm and grace. I have digested as much as I have 
found necessary of the polyglot phraseology which frequently 
enshrouds the art with needless mystery. It is this irritating 
jargon, allied to the enumeration of an infinity of unnamed 
compositions, that repels many would-be enthusiasts and 
renders a large amount of musical literature very difficult 
to read with anything approaching pleasure. Supposing we 
applied the catalogue-nomenclature system to books (taking 
‘* Who’s Who ”’ as a guide) and said how much we had enjoyed 
reading the Editor’s Op. 10, the London Editor’s Op. 3, or 
P. C. Wren’s Op. 8, Nos. 1, 2, and 3! How many biographies 
of composers possess the arresting vitality of Newman Flower’s 
‘* Handel”? and ‘‘ Schubert’? ? How many musical critics 
write monographs of the quality of Ernest Newman’s masterly 
little treatise in the first Hugo Wolf album ? 

Comparatively impecunious people like myself are critically 
rigorous judges of records, for we simply cannot afford to 
make mistakes in selection when there are so many we 
ardently long for, so few we can buy. Ask the dealers whose 
patience we severely try by our finicky and pernickety ways. 
I once apologised for having given an unusual amount of 
trouble, and received a reply which contains the philosophy 
of sound business: ‘‘ Oh, we don’t mind you, because you always 
buy something |” 

I have lavished meticulous care in the purchase of gramo- 
phones as well as records, and my latest acquisition admirably 
fulfils my ambitions ; it is as good an acoustic instrument as 
it is possible to get. 

Whether I shall in the course of time “ go electric ’’ remains 
to be seen, for the gramophone has been my faithful friend for 
approximately thirty years, and such ties of habit and 
affection are not easily broken. For the present, at all events, 
the gramophone suffices, and I am well content. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 


HERE is a good deal in Mr. Klein’s newest book, The 

Golden Age of Opera, which will make a special appeal to 
readers of Collectors’ Corner, who seem to take quite kindly 
to operatic reminiscence. Points of particular interest to 
collectors are numerous enough, but the mention of our old 
friend William Paull as being the original ‘‘ Marcel”’ in the 
first performance of La Bohéme in England will probably be a 
surprise to sevcral, as it was to me. The performance was 
given at Manchester, by the Carl Rosa Company, with Alice 
Esty—another of our friends—as ‘‘ Mimi.’’ I must confess 
that I had supposed that Fanny Moody, surely the leading 
all-English prima donna, first showed the réle to an English 
audience, but obviously I was wrong. I believe, however, that 
I was right about the exact time of Sammarco’s Covent Garden 
debut, which I think was as stated in C.C. last month. 


That Mr. Klein had his favourites is obvious as well as 
natural: and if they seem to be Jean de Reszké, Patti, and 
Ternina, no one will wish to quarrel with such good taste ; 
but some of us, with our more limited outlook, might wish 
that more recognition had been granted to singers of such 
stature as Van Rooy, Maurel, Battistini, Zenatello, Bonci, 
Boninsegna, and others. As to the baritones, it is likely enough 
that those who were familiar with Faure and Lassalle would 
have little room to spare for those who would seem to be 
merely successors to these great men. It may be that each 
epoch has its own prejudices, or, at any rate, a particularly 
impressionable period, which looks askance at anything out- 
side itself. I am quite clear in my own mind that no Wagnerian 
baritone has yet approached Van Rooy since his time. 
Subsequent “ Kurvenals”’ have had simply no conception of 
what the réle is capable. The odd thing about Van Rooy was 
the extraordinary contrast between his somewhat pedagogic 
appearance in private life and his wonderfully vivid and vital 
personality on the stage, while his musicianship was so perfect 
that he was able to give in addition an acting performance 
which, in retrospect, shows up in sharp relief against the wooden 
gestures which we have to put up with to-day. I have lately 
seen a “ Tristan ’’ who made no pretence of acting— in direful 
contrast to the buoyancy and fervour of Van Dyck; a 
** Wanderer ”’ whose exits and entrances were merely careless 
(Van Rooy attended to these matters); and a “ Siegfried ”’ 
whose acting, such as it was, was noticeable only when he was 
actually singing, and made a poor show in comparison with 
Ernest Kraus. On the other hand, we had a ‘“ Mime” who 
surpassed even the marvellous performances of his distinguished 
predecessors Albert Reiss and Hans Bechstein; while the 
‘* Alberic ’’ was an old and reliable hand. We are blessed with 
the finest “ Isolde ’’ since Ternina, though her equal is still to 
come. The distinguished contralto was often perplexing, and 
did not give us that sense of rock-like security which was 
characteristic of Kirkby Lunn—immeasurably the finest 
‘‘ Fricka ” of my experience. On the whole, the old attention 
to detail seems to be lacking; fervour has given place to 
sophistication, sometimes to a disagreeable extent. 


The art of Wagnerian singing to-day is at a very high level, 
even if there are few outstanding voices; but Italian opera 
seems to go from bad to worse : the singing this year has been, 
for Covent Garden, as bad as it could possibly be, and the 
exasperating thing about it is that several of the worst offenders 
have given us moments which showed that they could sing 
quite beautifully if they cared to take the trouble. Whether 
they are cultivating ugliness for its own sake, or whether they 
are trying to copy the German school, is an unprofitable 


speculation, but there is a deplorable absence of the style, line, 
and phrasing which are necessary to lyrical music, and a 
general disinclination to sing ; while as to bel canto, well i! 
There were instances, too, of definitely bad singers who should 
never have found their way to Covent Garden, and who, I 
trust, will never be inflicted upon us again. That good opera 
singers are rarer than usual is a well-known fact, one deplorable 
result of which is the promotion, in the public estimation, of 
third- and fourth-rate singers to the highest places, instead 
of knowing them for the makeshifts that they are, and keeping 
the high places open. Eulogising Melchior’s ‘‘ Otello,” an 
eminent critic added that the singer had ‘not a fraction of 
Zenatello’s vocal technique ’’—apparently implying that he 
would get on very well without it. I quote this as an illustra- 
tion of the sort of thing I mean. And this is what poor old 
Covent Garden has come to. It is all very well to talk to us 
about the difficulties of operatic production under prescnt 
conditions—that is not the point; I am not criticising the 
management (except for the lighting)—but singers who want 
to be allowed to sing at Covent Garden should leave their tricks 
behind them and take their audiences seriously. This, of course, 
applies only to those who can: the others are a problem I do 
not pretend to understand. The same critic said that he 
wished that the ‘‘ Desdemona ’”’ could listen to Melba’s Otello 
records: so do I; but what would be the use? She would 
have to begin a long way farther back than that, and sing as 
she used to sing, before she need worry about Melba. 





The sometimes weak leadership noticeable this season is 
not enough to account for utterly bad singing, since even the 
magnificent conducting and choral singing on other occasions 
had not been able to conceal it ; and assuming that there is no 
composer in sight who can write an opera which the public 
wants to hear, the only hope for the old repertory is to sing it 
properly, with singers who first must know how to sing, and 
then be required to refrain from mouthing, gasping, coughing, 
and barking, and to pay some attention to the music. 

The moral of this tirade is so obvious that I will not labour 
it; the old-time records can do it for me. 


Every writer of operatic reminiscence must have a dig at 
poor Tamagno, and certainly it seems that his little peculiarities 
were rather obvious; but Mr. Klein, perhaps unconsciously, 
puts in a strong word for him when he records that he was a 
close friend of Jean and Edouard de Reszké ; and judging from 
the respect in which the brothers were held by those who were 
privileged to know them, their friendship would be a recom- 
mendation for anybody. 


Another important person to appear in the book is Mme. 
Zélie de Lussan, who is ranked as one of the finest of 
‘‘Carmens.”’ She herself told me the other day that she was 
the “Carmen” on the occasion of Jean de Reszké’s first 
appearance in the réle of ‘‘ Don José ’’—Lassalle being the 
‘* Escamillo ’’ and Regina Pinkert the ‘“‘ Michaela.’”” She was 
also the first to sing ‘‘ Marguerite ’’ in Berlioz’ Damnation of 
Faust in England, which she did with the Carl Rosa Company, 
with the late Sir Charles Hallé as conductor. ‘‘ Desdemona ”’ 
and ‘“ Juliet ’’ were other réles which Mme. de Lussan created 
in English ; and she was the “‘ Carmen ”’ on the occasion when 
Melba sang “ Michaela,” or—as the management found it 
necessary to announce—‘“ kindly consented ”’ to sing Michaela. 
These were the days when Manchinelli, Bevignani, and 
Randegger were in charge of the orchestra, an impressive 
galaxy, truly, though it may be doubted whether any of these 
possessed the magic wand of our own Sir Thomas Beecham, 
who to his long list of miraculously revivified classics has 
added a T'ristan which may well live for ever. 
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T is generally accepted as a matter of gramophonic history 

that Ben Davies was the first important concert singer to 
enter the studios of the Gramophone and Typewriter Company 
in Maiden Lane, London, on a date that must have been in 
1900. The exact date of the very earliest 10in. records is 
still uncertain, and until it is upset, I have adopted 1900 as the 
most likely. Ben Davies’ first batch of five records, of which I 
am the fortunate owner of absolutely original copies, were the 
following: Songs of Araby; Serenade, Schubert; My preity 
Jane; When other lips; and Tom Bowling. They are very 
fine, and though the material was hard, there was neither 
blasting nor vibration ; against which may be put a possible 
deficiency of overtones. To Mr. Davies belongs the first 12in. 
disc by an English male voice singer, i.e.,02000, T’om Bowling, 
and in the same series is Salve dimora from Faust, which is one 
of my unsatisfied ‘‘ wants,’’ and would be a welcome souvenir of 
one of the few singers who understand this difficult piece ; and 
that the passing years have not affected this vocal and inter- 
pretative supremacy is evident from his gorgeous singing as 
broadcast by the B.B.C.; indeed, those who were lucky 
enough to hear his Onaway, awake, at the Bournemouth festival 
performance in May heard the voice and method of a master 
as though in his prime. 

It is permissible to express the belief (which may be an 
accomplished fact by the time these words appear in print) 
that new records by Mr. Davies are not altogether impossible— 
an event of first-class importance to students of fine singing 
and to lovers of fine old ballads sung in the traditional manner. 
The success of such an issue is a foregone conclusion, and 
Collectors’ Corner will blush unseen for the small part it 
took in the transaction. 


Wa have to lament the death of yet another of the prima 
donnas whom Collectors’ Corner is proud to honour. 
It was difficult to believe that Mme, Selma Kurz was sixty-two. 
Though she reappeared at Covent Garden in 1924, it was in 
the years 1904-5-6 that she was best known there. I was 
present at her debut, when she sang ‘‘ Gilda ”’ in Rigoletto, with 
Caruso and Renaud, and scored an immediate triumph. Her 
great personal charm and beauty told well in Gli Ugonotti, in 
which she appeared as the ‘“‘ Queen,” and her extraordinary 
shake and sense of light comedy found full scope as the “‘ Page ”’ 
in Un Ballo in Maschera. By way of contrast, she was much 
admired as “Elizabeth” in Tannhduser. She left some records 
of the collector’s period, all of which were 10in., and fairly 
satisfactory. There were also some 12in. titles of a rather 
later date. 

Mention of Gli Ugonotti, or Les Huguenots, is usually the 
occasion for a comparison of brilliant casts ; and I think that 
that of 1905, when Selma Kurz headed the list, will hold its 
own: the “Valentine’’ was Destinn; ‘‘ Raoul’’ was Caruso; 
““de Nevers,” Scotti; ‘‘ Marcello,’ Journet; ‘St. Bris,”’ 
Whitehill. A few years later the opera was revived with 
Tetrazzini, Destinn, Zenatello, and Sammarco, since when no 
attempt was made to produce the work until the extra- 
ordinary post-war fiasco. Mr. Klein did not like Caruso’s 
“Raoul”: my recollection is that he sang it with great 
beauty and power, and threw himself whole-heartedly into 
the character. But I should agree that the ‘‘ Duke” in 


Rigoletto might have been his best réle. 
| pene received from a correspondent an interesting pro- 
gramme of the Carl Rosa Opera Company’s Scotch tour of 
1895, in which I again find our old friend William Paull in the 
part of “ Escamillo,” to the ‘“‘Carmen” of Zélie de Lussan 
and the “Don José” of Barton M’Guckin, who also sang 
‘ Tannhéuser ” to the ‘‘ Elizabeth” of Ella Russell, who, in 
her turn, sang “‘Senta” in The Flying Dutchman. For the 
information of younger collectors, I may say that, except 
William Paull, all these were Covent Garden stars in the 
veritable Golden Age ; so, as Hansel and Gretel was also given 
in conjunction with Mozart’s Bastien and Bastienne, Edinburgh 
had « feast that week. An item on this programme, which will 


be of special interest to a correspondent whom I regret I cannot 
trace, is the name of Marie Titiens, who appeared in 
Mendelssohn’s operetta Son and Stranger. 


O letters give me greater pleasure than those which tell of 
Nereat finds of real rarities: and it is remarkable how evenly 
the luck seems to be divided, and how true a saying is nil 
desperandum. 

G.H. (Ealing) heads the list this month with a haul which 
included no less than three Suzanne Adams’—Jewel Song, 
Faust ; Waltz Song, Romeo ; and the Columbia Obstination. 
There was de Lucia’s 1903 Serenata from Il Barbiére—long 
obsolete ; Andrew Black’s Curate Song, and Michailowa’s 
Mad Scene from Lucia: and this was a collector who had 
never previously possessed a red label celebrity specimen. 

J.G. (Edinburgh) reports a batch of 7in. G. and T.’s including 
Forsell, and J.B. (Liverpool) a Victor by Francisco of Schubert’s 
Serenade—a title unknown to me hitherto, and not issued here. 

J.B. (Woodford Green) is to be congratulated on having been 
able to purchase a perfect original copy of the great Faust 
duet sung by de Lucia and Boninsegna—one of the greatest 
historical prizes of all. 

J.B. also reports an early Fonotipia by Zenatello of the two 
Un Ballo arias; Angels guard thee by William Paull; and 
Melba’s 1907 Good-bye, which he remarks is the worst of her 
records he has yet heard. I agree, and would add that it is in 
the running for being the worst record ever made. J.B. also 
seems to have netted almost the entire collection of 12in. 
Columbia celebrities, the date of which I have not yet been 
able to fix, though Barrientos, Stracciari, Zenatello, Bonci, and 
Boninsegna had all sung previously for G. and T. or Fonotipia, 
and mostly with rather more satisfactory results, though the 
Aida duets by Zenatello and Maria Gay are fine records of 
renderings which are supreme; Kirkby Lunn’s ‘“ Amneris ”’ 
may have been superior to Gay’s in beauty of tone, but not in 
temperament ; whereas Zenatello’s ‘‘ Radames”’ was second 
to none, as was Boninsegna’s ‘“‘ A‘da.”’ 

Another collector whose perseverance has been rewarded is 
J.L. (St. Asaph), who is delighted with his find of Francisco’s 
Porter Song, and Non conosci il bel sol, from Mignon, by 
Farrar—the original black label of 1904. 

A few of the later Edward Lloyds have changed hands, and 
originals of Caruso’s Mattinata and Non t’amo piu. 

C.H. (Toronto), who is a close student of Collectors’ 
Corner topics, with a bias in favour of what passes for good 
singing to-day, writes of the latest Maurel re-pressing, “‘ I now 
begin to understand what you mean by artistry.”’ This simple 
statement is surely a tribute both to the great art of the Golden 
Age and to my correspondent’s appreciation of it. 

An interesting piece of information from the same quarter 
is that I was in error in saying that Fritzi Scheff did not record ; 
though I am still ignorant of titles, dates, or labels. It is good 
to hear that Fritzi Scheff is still in fine voice and singing 
charmingly—presumably in Toronto. 

Collectors across the Atlantic attach considerable importance 
to records by Fremstad, and my Canadian friend tells me that 
she was asked twenty-five dollars for a copy—from the States. 
She wishes to know whether C.C. is responsible for such 
ideas. I agree that it seems a lot for an artist whose records 
have not, I think, been so very long obsolete, though it would 
be an altogether inadequate amount to offer for certain others 
I could name. The question of cash values is, as I have remarked 
before, in a fluid state, and the “canny ”’ collector will not 
look too closely at prices for specimens of whose rarity and 
interest there is no doubt. 

G.L.L. (New York) must reconcile himself to the fact that 
there is no prospect of a reissue in this country of the very 
early celebrity records ; but the question of special pressings 
might be referred to the Victor Company. The dates of Melba’s 
records which he requires are as follows: 03048, Jewel Song, 
and 03050, Good-bye, September 1905 ; 03070, Pastorale, July 
1906 ; 93328, Spring 1910. P. G. Hoursr. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


by P. WILSON 


Resonances in Moving-coil Loudspeakers 

Here is the letter from Mr. J. D. Breese to which I referred 
last month. It expresses so clearly the views to which many of 
us have been led after years of study and experiment that I do 
not hesitate to quote it in full, merely adding comments to try 
to elucidate one or two of the more obscure points or to correct 
what appears to me to be rather too hasty a statement. Mr. 
Breese, for instance, is mistaken in thinking that my colleagues 
and I have concentrated on the pick-up and amplifier. It is 
true that we have done a considerable amount of experimenting, 
as well as theoretical research, on those parts of our equipment. 
But we have not altogether neglected the speaker. We 
have indeed reached conclusions very similar to, though not 
quite identical with those put forward by Mr. Breese. 

DEAR S1r,—I was very interested in your Technical Talk 
this month regarding the limitations of the gramophone, and 
would like to discuss the matter with you. 

I, also, have been “‘ soaked in electrical reproduction for 
many years,’ but, whereas you have (so far as I can gather 
from articles) concentrated on the pick-up and the amplifier, 
I have devoted myself to the loudspeaker, and it is due to 
these experiments that I base the following conclusions which 
I have arrived at. 

Although my knowledge of mathematics is very limited, 
you will agree with me that, at present, this is no great 
handicap when experimenting with M.C. loudspeakers, 
because all that is known of them, so far, has been gained by 
practical means (see Wireless World, July-August 1931). 

I have come to the conclusion that, until you overcome 
the resonance in the middle register (usually between 
2,000 and 3,000 cycles, due to the forming of two nodal circles, 
as explained in the articles mentioned) you cannot hope to get 
realistic reproduction, no matter how good your pick-up and 
amplifier is. 

This resonance is mostly in evidence when a stiff paper 
diaphragm is used, leading to very shrill reproduction. 
Unfortunately, if it is reduced by using a softer paper, the 
upper register is drastically cut off, due to transmission losses 
in the material. 

In most commercial speakers this resonance is balanced (?) 
by a terrific resonance in the region of 100 cycles, induced 
by a resonant surround, which is aggravated when the 
L.S. is placed in a cabinet. These two resonances make 
reasonably loud reproduction intolerable to the critical ear. 
Now for the remedy. The bass resonance should be reduced 
and removed (by using a freer surround) to a region where 
it is comparatively harmless, viz., 30 to 50 cycles. The other 
resonance can be overcome in two ways. The amplifier 
output can be altered by filters to counteract the resonance 
(very difficult to achieve correctly) or the resonance can be 
removed to about 9,000 cycles, where it is harmless so far as 
records are concerned, and is controllable for radio. 

I have recently been able to do the latter by a special 
form of cone construction; this cone has a proved range 
of from about 50 cycles to nearly 20,000 cycles, with the 
middle register resonance eliminated. I am convinced that 
the realism it is capable of is only limited by the inevitable 
lag on transients in the transmissions and, of course, in the 
amplifier. 

After considerable experience with this cone I can now 
confirm your opinion that there is more on records than was 
thought probable, and a really good radio transmission has 
to be heard to be believed. You will notice from my 
address that I have not got a first-class transmission to work 
on, although I once heard a violin reproduced with uncanny 


realism direct from the North Regional station, but modern 
conditions make opportunities of this sort very rare for us 
who have to put up with land line transmissions, with their 
cut-off at 6,000 cycles. In an article a while back it was 
stated that resonance in pick-ups was the cause of excessive 
needle noise and not high-note response; the same thing 
applies to loudspeakers. I find that, in spite of the remark- 
able high-note response, needle noise is actually reduced, 
being altered to a slight hiss on good quality records ; any 
attempt to reduce this is immediately apparent in the 
reproduction. 

Pentodes have been given a bad name because of resonant 
speakers. I use two A.C. Pens. in push-pull and no tone 
control, unless outside conditions demand it; I also use a 
Marconi K.7 pick-up and it gives its best quality when no 
“control ”’ is used across it. Surprising, isn’t it ? 

I have had no experience with acoustic gramophones, but 
I should imagine that the volume must be limited unless 
resonances are allowed full play. I am quite ready to believe 
that a good acoustic gramophone is better than any com- 
mercial radio-gram. 

I cannot understand how users of fibre needles can claim 
good quality when using them in view of the drastic cut-off 
they impose; I suppose they have never heard anything 
better, and so conclude that it is all one can expect from a 


record. Yours faithfully, 


Hebburn-on-Tyne. JOHN D. BREESE. 


The first comment one should make is that really a substantial 
portion of our knowledge on the subject has been gained from 
theoretical investigations, supported by special experiments to 
elucidate particular points. Papers by Cosens in the Wireless 
Engineer, by McLachlan in the Philosophical Magazine, and 
the Proceedings of the Physical Society, by Strutt, McLachlan 
and others in the Proceedings of the Institute of Radio Engineers, 
have all been illuminating. It is true that most of these 
investigations have led to somewhat negative conclusions in 
that they have demonstrated that explanations previously 
accepted are totally inadequate (e.g., Kellogg’s 1926 paper to 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers in which he put 
forward the idea of an inertia-controlled as distinct from an 
elasticity-controlled diaphragm). Some of McLachlan’s papers, 
however, and particularly the recent ones read before the 
Physical Society, are paving the way to a more complete 
(theoretical) understanding of the behaviour of the moving- 
coil speaker. 

It is clear, for example, that the efficiency and the effective- 
ness of the speaker depends ultimately on the distribution of 
resonances, and their relative damping. If it were possible, 
one would like to avoid resonances altogether; but it is no use 
crying for the moon. 

It is sometimes thought that resonances can be avoided 
either by introducing sufficient damping or by arranging the 
elements of the mechanical structure so as to simulate a wave- 
filter. Strictly speaking, however, these methods do not 
avoid the resonances, but only their ill effects. So far as J 
know, no one has yet designed a moving-coil speaker, without 
horn, so as to simulate a wave-filter : with a horn the problem 
is capable of solution, since the acoustic impedance of the horn 
provides the necessary resistance termination of the filter ; 
but to be completely satisfactory the horn has to be of quite 
unmanageable proportions. The alternative of supplying 
sufficient damping (with resistance characteristics), again, is 
out of the question, unless the damping is of the nature of 
radiation resistance, such as that which a horn provides; for 
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otherwise the efficiency of the apparatus would be intolerably 
small. The possible exception noted constitutes a problem of 
which no solution is in sight. With the ordinary cone or large 
diaphragm speaker as we know it the principal effect of the 
air in front of the diaphragm is to make a substantial addition 
to the effective mass of the diaphragm, particularly at low 
frequencies. 

With this dilemma confronting us the only method of escape 
appears to be to distribute the resonances throughout the scale 
in suitable fashion and at the same time to make them as 
blunt as possible. It is here that McLachlan’s more recent 
researches are so interesting, though I am afraid that on this 
occasion I cannot dwell on them as they deserve. 


The two principal resonances to be dealt with are those 
mentioned by Mr. Breese, and his method of tackling the 
problem is the one that is indicated as most promising by all 
the evidence that I have seen. The bass resonance is un- 
questionably governed by the elasticity of the surround, and 
of the centring device, as well as by the mass of the cone and 
coil assembly. Since, however, the latter also affects the high 
notes, the surround and centring devices are the features to 
tackle. Personally, I have found nothing to beat a Woolworth’s 
6d. duster as surround material, and I am confident that the 
best centring device is a string support with the centre of 
gravity of the coil and cone lying as near as possible to the plane 
of the strings and with the distance between the contacts of 
the string with the coil and the points of support of the string 
on the cone cradle as long as possible. My own arrangement is 
as shown in the figure. A continuous waxed linen thread is 
used, arranged in three loops as shown so that the thread in effect 
has contact with the coil tangentially and along the circum- 
ference. In this way any tendency for the thread support to 
distort the coil from its cylindrical shape is avoided. The 
centring adjustment is effected by making the three supports 
for the thread in the form of books screwed through clearance 
holes in the cradle with terminal nuts and locking screws on the 
other side. I have found this system both convenient and 
reasonably stable in adjustment. Certainly it permits of free 
motion for the coil in the magnetic gap over a substantial 
distance and without imposing undue elastic constraint during 
the greater part of the travel. It is, indeed, easy by this means 
to make the “surround resonance”’ as low as 10 cycles per 
second. Usually, however, I try to get it in the 30-cycle region. 


Thread centring for a moving-coil 
speaker.—The het of suspension are 
hooks at A, B,C, adjustable through the 
cone cradle. A waxed linen thread is 
taken from A, round an arc of the coil 
former to o thence round the former 
again to C , then e round the former 
back to A. The Geend is not fastened 
to the hooks at A, B, C, but when once 
the coil has been centred in the p, it 
is well to fix the thread by ri 
round the coil former, and at X, Y,Z 
as to prevent the ‘coil from sliding 
within the loops. 





Mention of the magnetic gap, however, reminds me of one 
other important consideration that has to be borne in mind 
when the surround resonance is made low and substantial 
distances of motion are permitted. In order that fringing 
effects, due to the motion of the coil in the gap, may be rendered 
unimportant, it is necessary to have the length of the coil either 
much smaller or mucb larger than the length of the gap. A 
good rule is to make the coil only half as long as the gap, 
though even this allowance is on the small side ; however, a 
4-inch gap with a }-inch coil seems to work well. The other 
alternative of making the coil longer than the gap is not so 
satisfactory. Apart from the avoidance of undue fringing 
effect, moreover, the use of a smaller coil ensures that the 
magnetic control of the coil isnotrelaxed over large amplitudes. 
The result is a kind of magnetic damping which is most useful 


both in the avoidance of a sharp peak in the frequency response 
and in the avoidance of amplitude distortion—the two usually 
seem to go together. The only disadvantage of the method, so 
far as I can see, is that efficiency is somewhat reduced. 


So much for the principal low-frequency resonance. There 
are, however, subsidiary resonances caused, for example, by 
the elasticity of the junction between the coil former and the 
cone, acting of course in conjunction with the masses. I have 
often wondered whether some effective use could not be made 
of this elasticity, thus converting a practical necessity into a 
theoretical virtue. One can readily see that the elasticity is 
of the right character to act as the capacity element in a low- 
pass wave-filter. For if the compliance, which is the analogue 
of capacity, were made infinite by disconnecting the coil from 
the cone, the transmission of motion would be stopped. It 
follows therefore that the compliance acts as a shunt capacity, 
which is what is wanted. I have long intended to pursue this 
idea a little farther, but so far have not had the time to spare. 
What encourages me to think there might be something in it 
is the fact that the speaker I still use in preference to others 
(it is a modification of the old Electrogram) seems to have 
rather more compliance at the coil-cone junction than most 
others. It is clear, however, that there is also the possibility, 
unless great care is taken in the design, that increasing the 
compliance may have an untoward effect on the reproduction 
of high notes. Still, I put forward the suggestion for what it 
is worth in the hope that some reader will have more time to 
try it out than I have at present. 

The other main resonance is usually found in the 2,000 to 
3,000 cycle region, though in some speakers, notably the 
Ferranti, it is considerably higher in the scale. Mr. Breese 
calls this the middle register, thereby giving evidence of an 
exacting standard of judgment of high note reproduction. I 
agree with him, though apparently the manufacturers of some 
of our commercial receivers do not ; I heard only the other day 
of a firm of repute (not one of our GRAMOPHONE friends, by the 
way) one of whose principles was to avoid anything above 
3,000 cycles. I agree also that it is wise to shift this resonance 
to a point well above 5,000 cycles, even though that means, as 
apparently it usually does, at any rate in my experience, that 
a trough is left in the response curve in the 2,000 to 3,000 cycle 
region. So far as record reproduction is concerned, such a 
trough is very useful; for it obliterates all the harsh surface 
noise of the sandpapery type without impairing, so far as one 
can tell, the brilliance or cleanness or delicacy of the reproduc- 
tion, provided that the higher notes, above 3,000 cycles, are 
kept sufficiently in evidence. The same considerations do not 
apply to radio reproduction since background noises are of 
somewhat higher pitch, or they should be in a well-designed 
set. But even here the existence of a shallow trough in the 
loudspeaker response at about 2,000 cycles does not seem to 
matter much ; which is curious, to say the least, for this is the 
region (2,000 to 4,000 cycles) where the ear is most sensitive. 

The shifting of the resonance is normally a matter of 
diaphragm design, and in this respect, hitherto, purely empirical 
methods have held the field. I do not know anything more 
about Mr. Breese’s method than his letter tells us, though I 
hope to hear more about it soon. I am pretty sure, however, 
that in the Ferranti speakers the shifting has been achieved in 
the three-legged spider centring device which imparts a sort of 
corkscrew constraint to the cone; that is, it imposes a semi- 
rotary mode of vibration in addition to the transverse modes. 
I suspect that a similar effect can be achieved in other ways, 
and particularly by the adoption of a spiral instead of a radial 
seam in the diaphragm ; if that is so, it might be the explana- 
tion of the success of the Godfrey and the Hartley-Turner 
speakers in this respect. Here I am only surmising, but I 
hope that my guess is intelligent. 

My own views on fibres are well known, so I will leave 
Mr. Breese’s remarks to the tender mercies of others. I will 
content myself with quoting Sir William Crookes: ‘I did not 
say it was possible ; I only said it was true.”’ 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The H.M.V. Superhet Selective Five, Model 438 
Price 1§ guineas 


Specification. 

Oscillator and First Detector :—Marconi MS4B Valve. 
I.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS4 Valve. 
Second Detector (Power Grid)':—Marconi MH4 Valve. 
Output Stage :—Marconi MPT4 Valve. 
Mains Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Auto Transformer. 
Coupling to Speaker :—Step-down Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Wavelength Range :—200--550 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-100 cycles. 
Consumption :—60 watts. 
Tone Control and Provision for Auxiliary Speakers, Pick-up, 

and Mains Aerial. 


There are many features about this new H.M.V. receiver 
that make it one of the most attractive propositions ever 
produced by The Gramophone Company. It costs two guineas 
less than its predecessor, the 435, and seven guineas less than 
when the 435 was introduced in 1931. Moreover, the 438 has 
four valves (excluding rectifier) as against the three valves of the 
435, it is very much 
more selective, and 
is more sensitive to 
weak signals. Even 
at this time of the 
year when the ether 
conditions are not 
conducive to the re- 
ception of foreign 
programmes it is 
possible after dark to 
receive the majority 
of the forty stations 
set out on the tuning 
scales, and this in 
Soho Square _ too! 
Many people more 
fortunately situated 
will find that the 
mains aerial will provide a strong enough signal to enable a 
dozen alternative programmes to be received at satisfactory 
volume. The selectivity of the circuit guarantees that there is 
no overlapping of stations, except a slight background of 
London Regional when tuned in to Stuttgart, and at greater 
distances than we are from Brookman’s Park even this will 
disappear; and thanks to the special “ image” suppressor 
circuit there is no second channel interference. 

This is a performance the 435 could never equal ; but if we 
remember rightly, it can still claim a point or two on the score 
of quality reproduction. There is not, for example, the same 
sprightliness about the tone of the 438. Even with the tone 
control set for maximum high note response, the lower middle 
or upper bass register (whichever you will) predominates at 
large volume and seems to have something of a masking effect. 
Reducing the output mitigates the masking to a certain 
extent. At all ordinary volume levels, however, the really 
high treble seems to be somewhat attenuated. This has the 
advantage of obliterating most of the background noise which 
is a usual concomitant of small superhets, but we could have 
wished that the choice between the alternative had been left 
to the individual user by operation of the tone-control. 

Mechanically the 438 is a beautiful piece of workmanship. 
The metal radio chassis and the speaker chassis are particularly 
robust, and in their coats of crystalline aluminium enamel 
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present an unusually neat appearance. Incidentally, the 
speaker is fitted with a hum-neutralising coil which, together 
with the smoothing equipment, is successful in keeping hum 
down to a hardly audible level. The speaker field is used as a 
smoothing choke, and is placed in the negative H.T. lead with 
the bias for the output stage only tapped off from the voltage 
dropped across the field coil, When a pick-up is used, a 
separate potentiometer will be needed as volume control, 
the value of which will, of course, depend largely on the 
particular pick-up used. 

Viewing the cabinet from the front the controls are: top 
left, volume ; bottom left, tone ; bottom right, tuner; and 
top right, combined wave-change, radio to gramophone and 
mains switches. As this last knob is rotated so the appropriate 
tuning scale is illuminated. 

The Hayes standard of cabinet work and finish. is so well 
known that comment is almost superfluous. But we are 
impelled to say this: the special cabinet designed for this 
receiver is unquestionably one of the best efforts even the 
Gramophone Company have turned out. Clean lines, carefully 
graded wood, superfine finish and, above all, convenience and 
utility for the purpose in view, all combine to give it an air of 
distinction which is worthy of its great name. 


A New Meltrope Needle Sharpener 
Price 3/6 

Here is another solution to the problem of resharpening the 
B.C.N. and Universal type of non-ferreous needle. And a 
highly successful one it is too. Furthermore, it is an extremely 
simple solution; more simple, in fact, than either of its two 
predecessors, and equally as effective. Unfortunately, however, 
these simple mechanical ideas are not always very easy to 
describe, and this is no exception, but the accompanying 
illustration provides a far clearer understanding of the device 
than any we could give in cold print. 

All one does to resharpen a needle point is to insert the needle 
into the chuck, allowing about a 3-inch projection, tighten up 
the collet, bring the needle point and the rubber-tyred wheel 
into contact with the flat abrasive faced disc and rotate this 
forwards and backwards by means of the knurled grip provided. 
Make sure the needle has made a complete revolution before 
reversing the direction of rotation of the disc, otherwise a true 
conical point will not be formed. Two or three minutes’ practice 
will suffice for one to become proficient, and then points of most 
excellent shape and sharpness will be produced at each and 
every attempt. 





As described this is a ‘“ two-handed ”’ job, but by running 
the disc forwards and backwards, about six or seven inches 
each way, on a table or on the edge of the gramophone cabinet, 
at the same time tilting it slightly, the sharpening operation 
can be carried out more quickly and more efficiently with one 
hand. One soon finds the appropriate angle, and by adopting 
this method, one is sure that the needle makes a complete 
revolution, thus avoiding flats on the points. 

We congratulate the makers on this little device. 
completely successful. 


It is 
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The Baker’s Selhurst Permag Speaker 
Price Als. 


As its name suggests, this is a permanent magnet speaker 
in chassis form, though mounted on a small baffle board 
12 inches square. It is of conventional construction with an 
83-inch diaphragm of soft fibrous material, an 8-ohm impedance 
speech coil, and a substantial single-bar claw type magnet. 
The centring of the coil is by means of spider mounted on 
the front of the diaphragm and secured by a screw passing 
into the centre pole of the magnet. A good size two-ratio 
input transformer is clamped to the metal cradle. To prevent 
dust and other foreign matter ‘gaining access to the gap a 
metal ring is fitted to the pole piece behind the diaphragm. 

As with most moving-coil speakers of this type and size, 
there is a deficiency of the really low bass notes, but the 
attenuation below 100 cycles is fairly gradual, and one does not 
find the diaphragm resonance in this region obtrusive. Above 
the 100-cycle mark the response is pretty even right up to 
about 5, 000 cycles, resulting in a bright tone and with little 
over-emphasis of the sibilants 
in speech or hardness and 
harshness of strings and wood- 
wind. Piano tone, though 
quite up to the standard we 
expect from a small P.M. 
speaker, is rather thin when 
compared with larger speakers 
of the P.M. and energised 
type 

One rather surprising fea- 
ture of the Permag is the 
relative large imputs it will 
withstand before the satura- 
tion point is reached. It will 
take 4} watts A.C. with ease. 

The speaker under review 
is fitted with a Class B input 
transformer, and models are available for use with ordinary 
and Q.P.P. outputs. The price in each case is the same—4ls, 





The Marconiphone 255 M/C Superhet Portable 
Price 14 guineas 


Specification. 
H.F. Stage :—Marconi S21 Valve. 
Oscillator :—Marconi HL2 Valve. 
First Detector : —Marconi S21 Valve. 
I.F. Stage :—Marconi S21 Valve. 
Second Detector :—Marconi HL2 Valve. 
Output Stage :—Marconi PT2 Valve. 
Loudspeaker :—P.M. Moving-coil. 
Wavelength Range :—200-550 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 
H.T. Battery :—129-volt Marconiphone. 
L.T. Battery :—Ezxide Unspillable 2-volt, 30 amp. hour. 
H.T. Consumption :—10 ma. at 120 volts. 
L.T. Consumption :—0°65 amperes. 
Provision for External Aerial and Earth, Auxiliary Speaker and 
Pick-up. 


This new Marconiphone portable receiver is, in fact, an 
improved version of the original superhet 255 model which was 
introduced last year. Attractive as this was, the present model 
with its modified circuit, the inclusion of a permanent magnet 
moving-coil speaker in place of a moving iron type, and the 
substantial reduction in price, is still more so. 

The circuit modifications have resulted in the abolition of 
the local-distance switch, thus reducing the number of controls 
which now are a minimum for this type of portable. But the 
most important achievement is that the quality is improved 
beyond all recognition. Here the tone approaches that of a 
small mains set with a broadness and life that is remarkable 
for a portable. In this respect it is easily ahead of any similar 
type of instrument we have passed judgment on. No doubt 


the moving-coil speaker contributes materially to this desired 
effect, but there are other refinements, such as the adequate 
decoupling of the circuit and the automatic method of obtaining 
the various biases for the valves, that have an equally important 
contribution to the quality. The decoupling also ensures 
stability by by-passing unwanted currents and the auto-bias 
reduces the number of 
H.T. connections, pro- 
vides for an even dis- 
charge of the H.T. 
battery, and also makes 
certain that the valves 
are always working under 
the best possible con- 
ditions, because as the 
H.T. voltage drops so 
the bias voltages are 
automatically adjusted. 

As regards the selec- 
tive and sensitive pro- 
perties of the circuit we 
need only say that tested 
in South London not one 
single programme out of 
the thirty we were able to 
receive was spoiled by 
interference from an ad- 
jacent transmitter. Atmospherics were troublesome at times, 
but this is only to be expected at this time of the year. We 
must admit that we had to take full advantage of the 
directional properties of the enclosed aerials, by rotating the 
cabinet on its turntable, in order to separate Muhlacker from 
London Regional, but with care it is just possible. 





BOOK REVIEW 


ELEMENTS OF ENGINEERING ACOUSTICS. By 
L. E. C. Hughes. (Ernest Benn. 8s. 6d. net.) 


There can be no question that this “‘ account of the factors 
which influence the reproduction of sound” is a veritable 
tour de force. An amazing amount of up-to-date information is 
packed into its 160 pages, without any degeneration into mere 
cataloguing. Indeed, the descriptions and explanations are 
often accompanied by illuminating comments. An example 
of particular interest to readers of this magazine is to be found 
on page 43, where the author explains why with pick-ups 
designed especially for fibre needles “‘ a wider range of repro- 
duced frequencies is available [than with steel needles] 
without undue increase in ground-noise.’”’ Another example 
is the explanation of the more pleasing result obtained by 
listening round a corner (page 47) or by putting a small baffle in 
front of the reproducer so as to deflect the high-frequency 
radiated sound (page 150). 

As is only to be expected, however, the book is not easy 
reading. It would not be so useful and stimulating if it were. 
It is characterised in general by a breadth of outlook, coupled 
however with an impatience of dogmatism which is most 
refreshing in a technical work. Its character is accurately 
described in the preface : ‘‘ the book is primarily one of ideas 
rather than formule. It supposes that the reader has a 
working knowledge of alternating-currents, their circuits and 
measurement, and that valves are not unfamiliar devices. It 
assumes that the reader has experienced the telephone, talkies 
and radio. ...’’ But this description hardly does justice to 
the scope of the work, which is more adequately indicated by 
the chapter headings: Sounds and Sound Systems, Sound- 
Field and Sound Measurements, Reproduction of Sound, 
Electro - Acoustic Measurements, Microphones, Amplifiers. 
Reproducers. 


P. W. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


For the Deaf 


In order that those who are afflicted with deafness may hear 
the programmes at Tussaud’s Cinema in Marylebone Road, 
N.W.1, a number of seats have been fitted with a Radio Aid 
installation, which is a combination of microphone, amplifier 
and headphones. The people responsible for this innovation 
are Radio Aids Ltd., 4 Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, W.1, 
who inform us that a limited number of free tickets are available 
for those who wish to have a practical demonstration of their 
aids to deafness. 

Some little time ago one of their personal equipments con- 
sisting of a small valve amplifier, microphone, and earpiece was 
demonstrated in the London office. It was particularly suc- 
cessful. There is no standard model, however, as the response 
characteristic of each is adjusted and calibrated to compensate 
for aural astigmatism of the particular patient for whom it is 
intended. Thus, if a person’s hearing is ‘deficient, say above 
2,000 cycles and below 300 cycles, then the Radio Aid is made 
to have a rising response in these regions. Obviously this is the 
only sensible method of tackling this important problem. 


Ahead of Olympia 

Many manufacturers are adopting the wise policy of intro- 
ducing their new season’s receivers and racio-gramophones 
when ready, in preference to bewildering the public with a 
galaxy of new instruments at the Radio Exhibition. 

Murphy Radio Ltd. announced some weeks ago that there 
would be no further models, modifications or price adjustments 
this year. On June Ist, 1933, H.M.V. and Marconiphone 
introduced three new models each and reduced the prices of 
some existing instruments. Columbia have followed suit by 
reducing some models in price and introducing three new 
machines. 

On another page there are reviews of a new H.M.V. superhet 
receiver, model 438, and of a new Marconiphone portable 
superhet receiver. In addition, below are brief details of 
other models already released by H.M.V. and Marconiphone. 


New H.M.V. Models 


Model 512; the Superhet Radiogram Five, price 29 guineas, 
incorporating a similar chassis to the 438 receiver. New type 
pick-up and cabinet of modern design. 

Model 459 M.C.; the Superhet Portable Six M.C., price 
14 guineas. An improved version of last year’s portable 
receiver. Fitted with moving-coil speaker. 

The H.M.V. price reductions concern models 435 and 439. 
These now cost 12 guineas and 13 guineas respectively. 


Marconiphone Models 

Model 274; a 5-valve (rectifier included) superhet radio- 
gramophone. Available in two types of cabinet: oak model 
costs 28 guineas, walnut model 29 guineas. 

Model 272; a transportable receiver in modern walnut 
cabinet. Price 15 guineas. Similar in circuit design to the 274. 

The price adjustments are: Model 253 receiver, now 
1] guineas ; the 254 radio-gramophone (reviewed in May 1933) 
is reduced to 23 guineas and the 255 portable now costs 


13 guineas. 


Columbia 

At the time of going to press no details are available of the 
new Columbia models, but new prices for three models—the 
All-Electric Four, model 355; the Radiograph Four, model 
620 ; and the Portable Superhet, model 380—have been fixed. 
They are, 12 guineas, 23 guineas and 13 guineas respectively. 


Varley 

In addition to the Class B components mentioned on page 
498 of the May 1933 GramopHoONE, Varley’s have now issued 
another double ratio Class B input transformer to meet the 
requirements demanded by the characteristics of the Mazda 
PD220 Class B output valve. The two ratios of the transformer 
secondary are 2: 1 and 1°5: 1 overall. The primary inductance 
(no D.C. flowing) is 48 henries, and 28 henries with 2 ma. D.C. 
The maximum permissible current to be passed through the 
primary is 6 ma., and the D.C. resistance is 800 ohms. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all Varley components 
recently produced are the new Nicore tuning coils. These are 
very much more efficient, provide a higher degree of selectivity, 
and are smaller than any previous Varley coils, due to the 
characteristics of the powdered iron cores used in their con- 
struction. The coils are of the dual range type, the long and 
medium wavebands being accommodated in the same assembly 
by the change over being effected by switch gear, which, 
incidentally, takes up more space than the coils themselves. 

The types available are: B.P.30 which can be used either 
as an aerial or tuned grid coil; and B.P.31 an H.F. intervalve 
transformer. Both have reaction windings. The price is 
10s. 6d. each type. Then there are the ganged units B.P.36, 
B.P.37, and B.P.39. The first two cost 33s. each, and the 
B.P.39 costs 44s. 


G.E.C. 


That research is an essential to industry everyone must 
admit, but it would surprise the average radio and gramophone 
enthusiast to see how intensely exacting are the G.E.C. methods 
of investigating the highly complex problems connected with 
radio and record reproduction. Of the many demonstrations 
to which the Press were introduced recently at the G.E.C. 
Wembley Laboratories, one of the prettiest was of the Cathode 
Ray Oscillograph showing the effect of audible distortion on 
the output waveform of a commercial receiver. Thanks to 
the versatility of Mr. D. A. Oliver, the many highly technical 
experiments in progress were explained simply and lucidly. 


E.M.G. 


All readers to whom it is convenient should accept the 
invitation of E.M.G. to visit the Exhibition of British 
Industrial Art at Dorland House, W.1. Such a collection of 
simple and artistic furnishings we have not seen for some 
considerable time. And E.M.G.’s contributions in receiver 
and radio-gramophone form blend with the very modern 
surroundings splendidly. The cabinet work and lay-out of 
the radio-gramophones are a delight to the eye. 


TANNOY" 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped enwelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
ts desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 








THE GURRELIEDER. 
(T'o the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear S1r,—In the review of the Philadelphia recording of 
Schénberg’s Gurrelieder in your current issue, you make a 
very proper and deserved criticism of the extremely imperfect 
performance of the important part of the Speaker in Part III: 
yet in your general summary you include the name of the 
performer among those whom you praise. 

It will be a pity if this leads anyone to think that the effect 
of the spoken passages is the intended one; and that the 
undoubtedly disappointing result is to be attributed to the 
composer and the method. , 

This method of speaking on the note to a musical accompani- 
ment is capable of a subtle and singular beauty that has not 
yet been fully explored ; and in Gurrelieder, Schénberg has 
carried it a great step further with, in my opinion, salient 
success. 

In the present recording this is obscured by the performer’s 
rarely being on the note, and not always observing even the 
rhythm ; and, as the vocal line is a speech-melody of convincing 
beauty, the resulting misrepresentation is a misfortune. 

It is all the more a misfortune because it is perpetuated, and 
is likely to set a wrong standard and create a wrong idea in this 
country of the way to do such things and of their potentiality 
for beauty ; while the quite flawless rendering of the Speaker’s 
part in the only English performance of the Gurrelieder falls 
out of memory in comparison. 

There are sure to be other readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
beside myself who will remember the perfect beauty and 
distinction with which Mr. Arthur Wynn spoke the part in 
the broadcast performance conducted by the composer at 
Queen’s Hall—always on the note, yet never vocalising, 
creating enchantment by grace of voice and diction; and I 
should like to appeal to them to ask for a recording by Mr. 
Wynn of this section of the work, both to supplement the 
weakness of the present recording and to be enjoyed as a thing 
of artistry and supreme beauty in itself. 

Yours faithfully, 


Carnforth. GORDON BOTTOMLEY. 





THE SOCIETIES. 


(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Although I have been a regular reader of your 
most excellent paper since 1925, I have never yet had occasion 
to write to you. 

But now I feel that I must write to you on the subject of the 
‘“ Society > movement and its effects on the ordinary record 
collector. 

I realise that most of the points were cited in a letter from 
Mr. Cameron last September, but no one else seems to have 
taken up his case. 

When the Hugo Wolf Society was first formed it seemed to 
be a very sensible way of obtaining recordings of songs which 
otherwise we could not obtain. 

However, the Beethoven Sonata Society was announced 
before the first issue of the Wolf appeared, and I, for one, 
saved my money for the newer society which I preferred, 
knowing that I could not afford both. — 


Within three months the Haydn and Sibelius societies had 
appeared—and now several others are being. proposed. 

This method of obtaining guaranteed subscriptions is all 
right as far as our wealthier friends are concerned, but hardly 
fair on the more impecunious of our brotherhood. 

Before the society movement was started we might not be 
able to buy all the complete works we wanted as soon as they 
were issued, but we knew that they would be generally 
available for two or three years at least before being deleted 
from the catalogue. And, moreover, if financial considerations 
were severe, it was always possible to obtain them, one or 
two records at a time. 

Now, under the society régime, unless we pay out our two 
guineas at a time we do not get a look in anywhere. 

It may well be argued, as Mr. Walter Legge has done, that 
all the four societies do not appeal equally to all music lovers, 
and that we should subscribe to the one which we personally 
prefer. Well, Ido not think that my tastes are radically different 
from those of hundreds of collectors, but I, for one, would 
willingly have subscribed to all the present societies, including 
the “‘ Forty Eight,” if I could afford it. 

To take the Sibelius as an example, I would very much like 
to possess the Fifth Symphony and “ Pojola’s Daughter,”’ but 
I did not care greatly for ‘‘ Tapiola,’” and in the present 
financial crisis I cannot afford to pay for records which may 
only be appreciated after many hearings. 

I realise that the societies need their 500 original guarantors 
to make them financially possible—but would it not be possible 
to make the records available to a wider set of collectors by 
issuing them, say six months after original publication, on a 
Connoisseur Catalogue and, perhaps, at a slightly enhanced 

rice ? 
. I suppose that this suggestion, which has been put forward 
before, will not appeal to the people who like to have “ limited 
editions ’’ of works, but after all the gramophone has been, 
up to the present, the ‘‘ man-in-the-street’s ’’ only method of 
actually possessing the great masterpieces of music which 
surely are the heritage of all music lovers and not just of the few. 

I realise that this letter sounds rather selfish, but I know that 
there are many other collectors situated similarly to myself 
who cannot afford to join the societies however much they 
may like the composer or the works offered; therefore I 
make no apologies for writing in this strain and would ask 
you through the medium of THE GRAMOPHONE to try to 
obtain a system which would give a little more chance to the 
average music lover who also collects gramophone records. 

Yours faithfully, 


Harpenden. T. N. H. GODFREY. 





DIRECT COMPARISON. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—Although the test referred to by Mr. Walter 
L. Welch seems to have been more elaborate and more detailed 
than the ‘‘ side-by-side ”’ test I described in the April issue, the 
latter was, nevertheless, a direct comparison, of a startling kind, 
and there was no question of “wide discrepancies to be 
allowed for by lapse of time.”’ 

I am afraid I do not follow the last paragraph of Mr. Welch’s 
letter, but lest I myself have been misunderstood, may I 
explain that in saying that the Auxetophone was “ of little use 
at short range,’’ I was not thinking of the performance in the 
Albert Hall, but of its use in an ordinary sized apartment? 

Yours faithfully, 
oe a 





TERPANDERY. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—May I, as the author of the published reply to 
‘“‘'Terpander’s ”’ latest heresy, have a little space in which to 
express my astonishment at the attitude adopted by you, sir, 
in the June editorial? 

Although it is graciously admitted that the successful 
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emergence from the repetitive test does not necessarily put 
Stravinsky ahead of Beethoven, it is nevertheless assumed that 
survival of this test is in itself a merit. If such a view is 
accepted, there must follow a revolution in artistic criticism, 
for before an opinion can be expressed, poems must be repeated, 
pictures looked at indefinitely, and music heard ‘‘ once every 
day fora month.” Your own comparison with a long-distance 
flight was singularly apt, although an American Dance 
Marathon would have been more appropriate. But the 
question still remains as to whether all this has anything to 
do with art, and whether so fantastic a notion was ever con- 
templated by the artist. 

I have nothing further to add concerning the alleged affinity 
with Bach. Imitation there may be, but of what value is 
that unless it be tinged with burlesque (cf. the Lord Chancellor 
motif in Jolanthe). Should not art be creative? 

‘“* Mankind is passing through a new stage of evolution.” 
Who would have attributed such a sentence to the Editor of 
THE GRAMOPHONE, who for years has been preaching the 
necessity of absolute values? Not only art, but ethics, religion 
and philosophy are not immune from the stranglehold of 
quackery so ably administered by the professional poseur, 
which makes the writings of what may be called the Chesterton 
school so necessary and so refreshing. Now it appears that 
another vehicle for truth has at last become engulfed in the 
wave of modernism. It is terrible to think that one more 
individual has become part of the mass, and that a heresy has 
conquered by means of three gramophone records. It is like 
the man who, having crossed Piccadilly every day of his life, 
is run over by a boy on roller skates. 

As a matter of interest I distributed ‘‘ Terpander’s ”’ article 
among various musicians, both professional and amateur, and 
the general conclusion seemed to be that more people are 
coming round to Mr. Evans’ view that there is room for all 
music that is good of its kind, a view which was brought home 
very forcibly by the reception given to Koussevitsky’s recent 
concerts in London. I only hope that if ‘‘ Terpander ” accepts 
the Editor’s invitation, it will be after Mr. Anderson has 
returned from America, 

Finally, if such an action is not improper in a “‘ reactionary,” 
I will join “‘ Terpander ”’ in dropping a bomb. Is evolution in 
any form a truth ora myth? The fact that it constitutes the 
standing argument of the infidel may throw some light on the 
matter ; this may not evoke an editorial, but it is none the less 
a fascinating question. 

Yours faithfully, 


Pinner. R. L. B. Wimsusna. 





* TERPANDER ” AND THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—Is it necessary to take ‘‘ Terpander ”’ quite so 
seriously? You, of course, know him, while I do not; but I 
should imagine him to be far too good a musician to hold 
seriously the views expressed in his article. In seeming to place 
Stravinsky above Beethoven, may he not be practising the 
gentle art of pulling our legs? Stravinsky, unlike most moderns, 
is always interesting and attractive. But his present phase is 
surely one of reaction ; unless it were more correct to suppose 
that his Fire-bird to Rite of Spring phase was a mere “ flash 
in the pan,” designed to attract attention. Stravinsky, 
however, resembles other moderns in his constitutional 
incapacity to write a good tune ; and that alone should exclude 
him from the company of the immortals. All the great com- 
posers of the front rank—from Bach and Handel to Wagner and 
Brahms—could, and did, write the most entrancing melodies. 
And until the moderns are able to invent new melodies, of 
equally compelling power—melodies which can be whistled by 
kings and commoners alike—they stand no more chance of 
survival than does a flash of lightning or a meteor ! 


As to our lasting appreciation, or otherwise, of any particular 
composer, that, surely, is a matter of personal idiosyncrasy. 
Samuel Butler could never have enough of Handel, but 
apparently disliked all other composers. Your own W.R.A. 
is an ardent Brahmsian. A friend of mine can listen to nothing 
but Puccini. Probably nothing is more self-revealing than the 
kind of music to which we most naturally respond. The lover 
of beautiful music should have—potentially, at least—a beauti- 
ful soul; while the lover of ugly music should have the 
opposite. As to the lover of jazz—well, well ! 

Of course, it is possible to have too much of Beethoven, as of 
any other good thing; and, consequently, to become tired of 
him, as one would of roast beef, if one dined on nothing else. 
Possibly we have had, as a nation, too much of him at the 
present time. In that case, let us hear less of him for a year or 
so, and we shall listen again with renewed zest. We cannot, 
however, test his worth by appealing to our own individual 
tastes. Your recent feat, sir, of listening daily for a month to 
L’ Histoire du Soldat, can—like Gandhi’s fast—prove nothing 
on earth but the powers of human endurance! Fortunately, 
Beethoven is no more on his trial than Milton, or Titian, or the 
North Pole. As someone said in a similar connection, it is 
WE who are on trial. And if we find ourselves permanently 
tiring of Beethoven, or of Brahms, then so much the worse 
for—US! 

Which brings me, at long last, to the real subject of this 
letter. I suggest that we are unduly alarmed at certain modern 
tendencies. Our age is afflicted with a curious craze for what 
is ugly. The ugliness of much modern music is matched by the 
ugliness of much modern poetry, and of much modern art. 
The cause is probably to be found in the circumstances of the 
War. Indeed, it would have been strange if the anxieties and 
horror, the carnage and suffering, which have had such dire 
results in the world of politics, had left no corresponding mark 
in the world of art. But it is easy to exaggerate the significance 
of this. It is easy to mistake what is transitory for what is 
permanent. The cult of the Ugly has not come to stay! No 
sane person can permanently admire such monstrosities as 

Rima, or the music to which this lady corresponds. Modern 
music, with its grunts and groans, keyless, tuneless, and 
meaningless, cannot lie in the true path of progress, since it 
leads to nothing but itself. It is a mere blind alley. 

After all, disease is not a lasting phase. Even the drunkard 
wakes the next morning, ‘‘a sadder and a wiser man.” To 
use a pleasanter figure, Titania will sooner or later awake 
‘‘to find herself enamoured of an ass.”’ ‘‘Oh how my soul 
doth loathe his visage now!” On that happy day—there is 
no tax on prophecies— Rima will be removed from Hyde Park 
to her true home in the Chamber of Horrors, and the music 
of Bartok will be found only on the back shelves of the British 
Museum. 

Wait for a more normal generation, a generation which has 
worked the War poison from its veins. The great composer 
may even now be in his pinafore and his perambulator. He will 
belong—depend upon it—to the great line of the past, though 
adopting whatever is good in modern art. Though to-morrow 
will not be a repetition of yesterday (God forbid !), it may yet 
be far more like it than like to-day ! 

Yours faithfully, 

Sanderstead. H. H. E. 








[Terpander’s promised article is held over till next month.— 
ED.}] 





LIMITATIONS OF THE GRAMOPHONE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear S1r,—As the instigator of the discussion on “ artistic ” 
versus “scientific”? recording in your columns, may I be 
permitted to burst into print once again? I will not deal at 
length with Mr. Stephen Hall’s letter, since it is really irrelevant 
to the issue; he graciously admitted that I had raised “a 
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number of interesting points,’’ but unhappily failed to grasp a 
single one of them. His contribution, in effect, boils down to 
this: that if we want an exact reproduction of a given per- 
formance, all the resources of science must be brought to bear. 
Quite so. But we don’t want an exact reproduction; and 
if he wants to know why, let him turn to the April copy of 
THE GRAMOPHONE and read the second paragraph in the 
right-hand column on page 431. 

At the risk of appearing offensively dogmatic, I am afraid I 
must also join issue with Mr. Burton on a point of fact. When 
@ pictorial photographer photographs a landscape, he does not 
aim at getting a negative with every pin-point of detail. The 
subject cannot be gone into here, but reference to any standard 
work on pictorial photography will convince him of his grievous 
error—which almost amounts to a photographic blasphemy ! 

My original letter seems to have been productive of 
more misunderstanding than helpful suggestions, so with all 
diffidence I venture to put forward some further ideas on the 
subject. The scientifically exact reproduction of a piece of 
music as performed in a concert hall is artistically wrong, it 
seems to me, on the score of both tonal and dynamic balance. 
Consider the deepest pedal-notes of an organ: how can they, 
with their wavelength of anything up to forty feet and more, 
be properly reproduced in a room twenty feet square? I have 
an idea that if their upper partials only were recorded, the 
ear would still receive an impression of the fundamental note, 
while our ornaments and window-panes would be relieved of 
much distress. And there would be a gain, not a loss, in clarity. 
(Both Mr. Hall and Mr. Burton seem to think that “‘ suggestion ”’ 
implies woolly impressionism. Nothing of the sort! All 
gramophone music is “ suggestive ’’—it is not really Caruso 
singing, only a piece of machinery “‘ suggesting ’”’ it.) There 
is no need to consider individual drawing-rooms ; none of us 
possesses one which will permit the full tonal range to be 
reproduced satisfactorily. And miuch the same thing applies 
to dynamic range. The most delicate pianissimo must always 
be a certain degree above the threshold of audibility ; if the 
orchestra's fullest f/f is scaled down to suit our private houses, 
the ppp will disappear altogether if reduced in the same 
proportion. The remedy here is obvious. 

Another point to be considered is that of echo. When the 
recording companies first permitted the room-echoes to be heard, 
they took the first step along the road which I have been trying 
to indicate, and the fact that the step was, in my opinion, in 
the wrong direction is of minor importance. Is the echo an 
essential part of any concert performance? I venture to say 
not. Not even Schénberg or Honegger has ever, as far as I 
know, included in his score a part for echoes ; and I imagine 
that every sane composer, if he considers them at all, considers 
them an unavoidable nuisance. Let us cut them out, then. 
As to the question of concert grand or baby Bliithner, my point 
of view is simply this. If Schnabel is going to play to me in my 
own house through the medium of the gramophone, then let 
him play in the manner in which he, as an artist and a gentle- 
man, would actually play if he were seated at my piano. 
That is all I ask. Is it unreasonable? 

One final word to Mr. Burton. Surely, if the student wishes 
to obtain an accurate analysis of a piece of music he should 
refer to the score? If he has not sufficient musical training 
to get all he wants from that source, let him return to his 
studies until he has. Away with him! I refuse to allow my 
darlings to be degraded into exercises for the half-trained 
apprentice. 





Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.6. N. Youna. 


Mr. P. Wilson writes as follows : 


“It is, of course, strictly incorrect to say that a note of 
wavelength 40ft. cannot be produced in an ordinary sized 
room. The lowest note on a piano (A) has a frequency of about 
27 cycles and a wavelength of about 38 feet. But it is true 
to say that the dimensions of the room affect the quality of the 


note we hear, by reason of the reflections, etc., which are set 
up; and if these dimensions are of the same order as the 
wavelengths of the notes, then the effect on quality is most 
marked. Moreover, the actual loudness of the note of a given 
intensity is especially affected. To listen in a small room to a 
40ft. organ note, of intensity corresponding proportionately 
to the intensity of the higher notes produced by the organ, 
would be unbearable. Mr. Young’s argument is thus right in 
principle though the actual words are somewhat misleading. 
It all comes back to this: in an ordinary room we could only 
tolerate an accurate representation of a musical performance— 
even an accurate miniature—if that performance is of the type 
that we are accustomed to hear in a living-room. That is why 
solo instrumental and chamber music can be so successful on 
the gramophone. For large scale music we must have some 
distortion (or if you prefer a milder word, impressionism) to 
make the reproduction bearable. Fortunately, the limitations 
of recording and reproducing at the bass end of the scale 
introduce an attenuation which seems to be just what is 
wanted. ‘ 40ft. tone’ cannot be either recorded or reproduced. 
So why argue?” 





(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—I have the greatest possible admiration for Mr. 
E. M. Ginn and his productions, but I feel that his enthusiasm 
has somewhat biassed his judgment in his letter appearing in 
the May issue. I agree that a Turner landscape will charm the 
eye, but does Mr. Ginn expect my eye to be charmed by a 
faintly printed half-tone reproduction of one of the masterpieces ? 
If he resents the hidden implication then surely his, and 
Mr. Young’s, analogy must be unsound. I am a manufacturer 
of devices which reproduce, by electrical means, either broad- 
cast programmes or records, and I am also a music lover; as 
one manufacturer to another, therefore, I contend that it is 
unfair for Mr. Ginn to say that a properly designed and pro- 
perly tuned acoustic gramophone is preferable to electrical 
reproduction. It must be obvious to anyone that the average 
electric gramophone is better than the average acoustic gramo- 
phone, and it follows that, if the electric is designed and tuned 
with as much care as the expert acoustic, the results will, in 
the same degree, be so much more satisfying. 

The great limitations of the acoustic instrument are that the 
power inherent in the record is strictly limited, and that little 
or no compensation for the shortcomings of the record can be 
made. Provided that, whether we like it or not, we realise at 
the outset that records are deficient both in bass and top, it is 
obvious that we must endeavour to make good these deficiencies 
if we are to hear a presentable imitation of the original per- 
formance. As far as B.B.C. transmissions go, I can get some- 
thing which, after regular attendances at the Queen’s Hall, 
sounds to me to be very near the real thing, but when I come to 
records I find that, given one of the few really good recordings, 
I have to study the frequency response of the record and the 
pick-up, and correct suitably for the bass cut-off; by 
adjusting the volume so that the sound pressure on my ears is 
nearly the same as when I am in the stalls at the hall, I get 
results which are pleasing and very useful for study purposes, 


_but the real top is not there, and there is no known method of 


putting in what is not on the record. If, now, I have to listen 
to a high-grade acoustic machine, I find that the bass is missing 
as well as the top, and that the sound level is far too low, and 
I do not see how this can be got round. The result may be 
artistic, arty, or anything else, even suggestive, as is put 
forward by Mr. Young, but it is not natural. 

Perhaps the underlying suggestion is that we should all 
accept the records at their face value, and get accustomed to 
this as musical entertainment; however this may be, I prefer 
my music at home to resemble real life, and not something 
arbitrarily set up by the limitations of the material. 

Yours faithfully, 


Isleworth. H. A. HARTLEY. 
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